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From the New York Observer. 
DR. HUMPHREY’S TOU RyvwwNVO. XXXVI. 
py itish Association for the advaneement of Science. | 
jfaving learned early in the summer, that 
this association would hold its annual meeting} 
in Dublin, about the middle of August, it was | 
a favorite object with me so to arrange my | 
tour, if possible, that I might pass over to Ire-| 
jand iv season to attend the meetiag. [had al-! 
vady met a great many of the most distin- 
wished and benevolent men, both clergymen 
“ad laymen, from all parts of the United King- 
dom, atthe May meetings in London, I had 
ais looked in upon the British Parliament, 
aud heard some of the first orators and states- 
a there; and now I wanted to see and hear 
jearned professors from all the universities, 
tovether With other scientific and literary men, 
who, | was assured, would be present, at the 
vreat convocation of savans, in the Irish capi- 
tal At first, such an arrangement, On my part, 
seemed quite impracticable, and it was not till 
the time had nearly arrived, that [ found my- 
eelf able, without making too great a sacrifice 
other favorite objects, to cross over the chan- 
nel, While the association was yet in session. 
[his was the fifth annual meeting, or great 


S: 
‘ festival of the society, the others 
having been held successively, in Cambridge, 
Oxford, York, and Edinburgh. One entire 
week is devoted to the business of the associa- 
tion, Which consists of elaborate reports, lec- 
tures, dissertations, and animated discussion. 
‘The sessions are opened on Monday morning, 
and elose on Saturday evening. The most in- 
tense curiosity, as you may well suppose, had 
been excited in Dublin, to see the elite of so 
many renowned universities—I may alinost say 
of the whole British empire; and the most lib- 
eral arrangements are made by the Institutions 
of the town and by private citizens, to receive 
and entertain their illustrious guests. During 
greater part of the preceding week, hun- 
iveds of distinguished strangers were pouring 
in from every quarter, to enjoy the anticipated 
“feast of reason and the flow of soul.” On 
Saturday a great number of professors, from 
the Kaglish and Scotch Universities, together 
with other learned men from the sister king- 
dum, assembled in the theatre, or great hall, of 
Trinity College, to meet and exchange saluta-! 
tions with their literary brethren of Ireland, by} 
whomthey were welcomed with all the warmth 
al enthusiasm whieh distinguish the Irish! 
elaractor. | understood that about lwclre hun- 
dred members, including a brilliant representa- 
ym of all the learned professions, enrolled 
their names during the sessions. ‘They were 
from London, Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, | 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Shetlield, Durham, Leicester, Bristol, Wool- 
\ jelfust, Cork, &e. Among them, were 
unists, Dr. Dalton and Dr. Thomson— | 
essors) Sedgwick, Danberry, Davy and 
Gralam—Sir J. Brisbane, Sir William Hamil-} 
ton, Mr. Babbage, Professor Whewell, (pro-! 
nounced Hewell,) author of one of the Bridge-! 
Water treatises—Mr. Griffith, Dr. Robinson, 
Dv. Lloyd, the venerable Provost of Trinity 
College, and a great multitude of other mem- | 
bers, perhaps equally distinguished in their re-| 
live professions and departments.  Sér 
John Ross and Capt. James Franklin were | 
Iso there; and every one seemed anxious to! 
see those daring and renowned arctic adven-| 
turers, Captain Ross has the most Atlantean} 
shoulders of the two; but they are both very! 
stout built—extremely muscular and every way 
fitted fur the utmost limit of human endurance, 
amid the perils and famine of everlasting win- 
ter. Thomas Moore, the distinguished Irish 
poet, was Likewise there, and attracted great 
attention. His Hebrew Melodies have been 
highly and justly admired, and some of his 
other poetry perhaps is entitled to the negative | 
merit of having no palpable immoral tendency. 
But what shall we say of a splendid quarto 
volume, of ** Epistles, Odes, and other Poems,” 
which he published in 1801? Of these gricv- 
ous sins of his youth, | hope he may have 
loug since repented, Alas, that his fine genius | 
ild ever have been so prostituted, as to de-| 
ve the terrible rebuke which was so justly | 


| 
‘d by the Eelectic Review of the | 


the 
! 


lininister 
ue year, I hope I shall be excused for quot- 
lug a few sentences, as specimens of the high 
moral and indignant tone of that rebuke. 7 
‘Among the paths of literature, there are} 
y two short and easy ones to popularity—| 
1al satire and licentiousness. In the last | 
set, Mr. Moore out-strips all his rivals. | 
Perhaps not one sensualist will be found, who| 
vith appetite unsated, and insatiable, can riot! 
Mirough all the courses of this corporation 
! at of indelicacies, unless it be some hoary de- 


W 


| 
iee—the lukewarm ashes of a man, from| 
i, though the fire of nature be extinct in| 


' es : P ° H 
Mein, the sinoke of impurity still rises, as they | 


cool for the grave. But ‘the mystery of ini-| 
‘here published to the world, will oper- | 
beyond the reach of human reason: the 
lom of God, alone, ean comprehend the in- 
sues of evil: the power of God, alone, | 
trict them. Itis unusal with us, either 
orcondemn a publication of magni- 
vithout endeavoring to establish the rea-| 
ve assign, by quotations from the work | 
Our deviation in the present instance, 
readily excused; the very passage of an | 
thought through the mind, leaves im- | 
lind it, anda momentary indulgence | 
guilt, condemnation and remorse. | 
, therefore, we are warning our friends 
‘zallst straying into this forest of wild beasts, 
voul (be madness in us, to turn a few of the 

* vose among them on the plain, to prove 

Jetocity of the species.” 

Who ean tell what awful havoe one such} 
'* as this can make, of peace and purity and | 
ss, even in the life time of the author? | 
ve Will soon better understand the na- 
xtent of his own accountability, as he 
tween sixty and seventy years of age, 
‘as ever yet “entered into his heart to 
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orin 


All th 
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arrangements were made for open- 
ssions of the association on Monday; |} 
( rid rto bring as great an amount and} 
'y of instruction and entertainment as pos-| 
into the week, the members were divided | 
/ ste sections, designated thus: 
tion A—Mathematics and Physics. 
“* B—Che nuistry 
C—Geoloey and Geography. 
* D—Zook gy and Botany. 
* E—An itomy and Medicine. 
' F—Statisties. 
yr, Lioyd Was elected President of the asso- 
Ty and took the chair in the Rotunda. 
; er oe enthusiastical cheering of the great} 
re ubly, His address on the oceasion was 
een uetoria d by neatness and good sense; and 
chiefly taken up in exonerating the recent 
gations im one department of natural 
whee (geology,) from the charge of encroach-| 
upon the truth of the Mosaic history. He | 
rp — some length into a course of reasoning | 
tt that there is no real discrepancy be-| 
; the two; and while he cautioned those 
“SO W teh over the sacred text, a 
itions and hh isty ¢ 
on better satisfies 


and Mineralogy, 


‘ 





t 
agaist vague | 
onclusions, k should 
» if he had given the 


geologist similar advice. It will, I suspect, 
take a great many more facts than they have 
yet dug out of the earth, to prove, as some of 
them have attempted to do, that the six Mosa- 
ic days of the creation, were indefinite periods 
of some thousands of years. 

The annual report, by Professor Hamilton, 
was drawn up with singular ability, and was 
particularly yoga to myself, as containing 
a condensed, but lucid statement of the objects 
and plan of the British association, and of its 
advantages over all the local societies which 
had before been established for similar purpo- 
ses. ‘First, it differs in its eel and 
universality from them all. What other socie- 
ties do upon a sinall scale, this does upon a 
large. What others do for London, or Edin- 
burgh, or Dublin, this does for the whole triple 
realm of England, Seotland and Ireland; its 
gigantic arms stretching even to America and 
India, insomuch as it is commensurate with the 
magnitude and the majesty of the British em- 
pire. It differs, also, from all others, in its 
constitution and details; in the migratory 
character of its meetings, which visit for a 
week, each year, piace ufter place, so as to in- 
dulge and stimulate ally without wearying or 
burdeuing any—in encouraging oral discussion, 
throughout its several sections, as the principal 
medium of making known among its several 
members the opinions, views and discoveries 
of each other—in ealling upon eminent men to 
prepare reports upon the existing state of 
knowledge in the principal departments of sei- 
ence; in short, in attempting to induce meu of 
science to work more together than they do 
elsewhere; to establish a system of more strict 
co-operation between the laborers in one com- 
mon field, and thus to effect more fully than 
other societies can do, the combination of intel- 
lectual exertions, The discussions in the Brit- 
ish Association are more animated, coimpre- 
hensive and instructive, and make minds which 
before were strangers, more intimately ac- 


| had propounded unsound and unsafe doctrines. 





quainted with each other, than can be supposed 
to be the case in any less general body. Ex- | 
press requests are also systematically made to 
individuals and bodies of men to co-operate in 
the execution of particular tasks in science, and 
these requests have often been complied with.” 

**But more, perhaps, than all the rest, the | 
reports Which it has called forth upon the ex- 
isting state of the several branches of know- | 
ledge, are astonishing examples of industry and 
zeal, exerted in the spirit and for the purpose 
of co-operation, A body such as this, and 
governed by such admirable regulations, may | 
hope, that standing in one common relation to 
all the existing academies, and not belonging to 
the same great class of societies, the members 
whom it has selected for the task, may come 
before it to report what has resulted from their 
labors to the very best advantage. In holding | 
up to us 2 view of the existing state of science, 
and of all that has been done already, the ad- 
mirable reports which have been presented to 
this association show us that much is still to be 
done; and they rouse our zeal to do it. Can 
any person look unmoved at the table which 
they present of the brilliant discourses of this 
century, in any one of the regions of science? | 
Can he see how much has been achieved— 
what large and erderly structures have already 
been partly built up, and are still in process of 
building, without feeling himself incited to give 
his own aid also in the work, and to be enrolled 
among the architects, or at least among the | 
workmen? ” | 

The general arrangement was, for the sec- | 
tions to meet each in the hall or lecture room 
which had been assigned for its use, at len or 
eleven o’elock A. M. and remain in session till 
two or three P.M. ‘These places of meeting 
were publicly announced beforehand, and all 
the subscribers were invited to attend. No 
one, without a ticket, could gain admitance | 
anywhere. A glance at the lectures and lead- 
ing topics of discussion in the several depart- 
ments, will sutiice toshow that the annual meet- 
ings of the British Associations are what they 
profess to be, meetings for business, and not for 
mere learned pageantry and the exchange of 
mutual civilities and congratulations. 

In section A, Mathematics and Physies, Pro- 
fessor Whewell read a most able paper on elee- 
tricity and magnetism, in which he gave a suc- 
ciuct history of the progress of the science, 
from the days of Franklin, and mentioned soine 
very curious scientific facts. He was followed 
by Mr. Harris, who read an essay on electri- 
cal forees. Professor Powel made a very in- 
teresting communication concerning the nature 
of radiant heat, and the possibility of there be- 
ing at least two kinds of heat, one of which 
will be transmitted through glass and the other 
through air. Dr. Hudson read a paper on the 
radiation of heat and cold. Sir John Ross 
real a paper on the aurora borealis, in the 
arctic regions, He accounted for it by the rays 
of the setting sun, acting on the icebergs and 
congealed snow, and then refracted by whitish 
clouds, which produce the phenomena in the 
intervening atmosphere. Mr. Roberts read an 
ingenious paper on optical phenomena, Mr, 
Mallett mentioned a new machine which he 
had invented for separating iron filings from 
brass and copper filings, and which takes up 
several pounds at each revolution. Mr. Rus- 
sel read a paper upon floating bodies. ‘The 
other exercises of the section were by Mr. 
Snow Harris, on the electrical balance and 
electrical attraction; by Professor Whewell, 
on Mr. Challis’ results on vibration; by Cap- 
tain Sabine, on magnetic curves; by Professor 
Wheatstone, on the decomposition of the light 
of the electrical spark; by the Rev. Mr. M’Gau- 
ley, on an electro-magnetic machine for pro- 
ducing motion; by Professor Hamilton, on the 
nature of algebra, Which he defined to be “the 
scicuce of pure time, as geometry is the science 
of pure space.” Dr. Reid of Edinburgh read 
a paper, which seemed to give general satis- 
faction, on the form and construction of build- 
ings intended for public assemblies, in which 
no more than one echo should be heard. He 


| comfort; he is suffering for his Master. 
| bearing the cross. 
| may not be just so. 


| terprise but his own. 





recommended that the walls and floors of all 
large rooms, like the House of Commons, | 
should have their walls as low as possible, to | 
diminish the reflection of sound, or echo; and | 
made as rough as possible, by ornaments, or | 
other means. He illustrated his doctrine by 
reference to the choir of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, in which the enunciation is extremely 
clear. The lower and rougher the walls, ac- 

cording to Dr. Reid, the less their effect in ine | 
juring the intonation. The walls should be | 
fretted and fluted. The floor also, should be 

roughened by carpeting, or saud, or saw dust, 

or some such material, so as to absorb the 

sound reflected from the ceiling, and make it 

aus a sounding board, to give “body” to the 
voice. Yours sincerely, ; 


Tur Noatu ann tee Sovtu.—lIfa Southern 
gentleman comes to Massachusetts with his 
slave, our Courts have decided that the slave is 
free. If a Northern gentleman goes to South 
Carolina with a colored waiier, by the laws of 
South Carolina the waiter is taken and locked 
up in jail. . 

The southerners are indignant at the north- 
erners for making their slaves freemen. ‘The 
northerners are indignant at the southerners for 
making their freemen slaves. Which is right, 
and which is wrong?—Rel. Mag. 7 


| are the people to be made orthodox? Re- 


ious. 


Relig 
For the Boston Recorder. 
A CROSS, NOT TNE CROSS, 

It is of no small consequence to call things by | 
their right names, and especially to apply aright 
the articles, which are found in the caption oi 
this communication. ‘They are small, as thc 
keystone of an arch may be; but there is much 
depending upon their proper use. 

‘here are certain of the disciples, who are 
in the habit of speaking of certain of their trial 
as ifthey were bearing the cross! But they 
had better say, a cross; for the simple reason, 
that the latter is the truth and the former is not. 
‘There may not be the slightest particle of the 
spirit of obedience to the precept of Christ con- 
cerning cross-bearing, and therefore the com- 
placency of some that suffer in the supposed 
nature of their trials is perfectly gratuitous. 

“Tam a sufferer for the truth,” says an af-| 
flicted Editor, His subseribers had dropped 
off—his brethren of the same craft had made 
him a target and pierced him with their wea- 
pons. A coil of cnleminies was crushing him 
in its folds. But in fuct every cloud that dark 
ens his horizon has arisen at his own bidding. 
He had dipped his pen in gall. He had been} 


guilty of gross and offensive personalities. He! 


| 


‘ 
He had urged rash and unwarrantable meas- 


ures. The injury he sustains is ouly the re-| 
bounding of the shot of his own artillery. His 
stripes are self-flagellations. He bears a bur- 
den indeed; but it is not the cross. 

Here is a disappointed candidate for settle- 
ment asa pastor, He has made the circuit of 
a score of parishes, 

And weary of flight, 

Would gladly alight, 

And find himself rest 

In some feathered nest 
But he must be yet longer on the wing. And 
he wonders his worth is no better appreciated. 
He condems the degeneracy of the times. He 
grows splenetic and sour. But he has one 
He is 
Ah! is it Perhaps it 
He may fail through soine 
capital defect in matter, or manner, judgment, 
measures, or farther back. Perhaps the eapi- 
tal detect was, in the wrong selection of his 
protession. 

* Well, I must bear the cross,” said a lady 
of my acquaintance, ‘“ Many oppose me. Bit-| 
ter reproaches are heaped upon ine. But this} 
comforts me. I suffer for the cause of a most 
worthy Master.” But this daughter of Eve 
may be mistaken, She has been sky-high) 
against certain modes of dress. Her language 


sor 





| has been sending missiles, hissing hot, among 


the laces, ribbands and feathers of the female} 
world, ‘The scorching of such combustibles| 
has scorched their owners. This rude use of 
firebrands, dear madam, is the origin of your| 
troubles, You suffer for your own rashness 
and folly. What a martyr to his patriotism 
that man is, who, in drinking to the welfare of 
his country, drinks himself out of his last shoe 
and into the house of correction! You may be} 
a sufferer and a cross-bearer, But you are not 
a bearer of the true cross, You would have 
found such a cross in repressing your envy and 
bridling your tongue. And I respectfully sug- 
gest, you would find no want of weight in such 
a cross, 

Here is a very worthy man, and he is hon- 
estly trying to do good. But his whole ener- 
gies have unfortunately taken adirection against 
evils which are not the most enormous in so- 
ciety. He thinks eating meat is suicide, or 
that the sun does not shine on so dreadful an 
evil as the use of tobacco. Some spark or oth- 
er has fallen upon him, and his body, soul and 
spirit is one entire mass of flaming indignation 
against some one of minor evils of society. He 
is a kind monomaniac. There ho emotion 
right, that does not take the same direction 
with his own, 


is 


There is no eloquence, but up- 
on his favorite theme; no grandeur in any en- 
And what can that man 
be, but the essence of stupidity, who does not 
flame with his fire and flash through the sky in 
the same direction with himself? And he is 
prompt to sz Appellations expressive of 
such views on his part fly forth in all directions 
Men are wounded by them. And the indignation 
rises—scattered clouds gather—the whole hori- 
zon lowers—there is a formidable array against 
him. He is inevitably a sufferer by it. But) 


sO. 


} then he triumphs in the belief that he is bear-| 


ing the cross. 
captive, 

** Let them pull that sermon to pieces, if they 
would like to,” said a preacher. “1 expect it| 
will start bitter opposition somewhere.” And| 
truly it was so; but it was not so much the of} 
tensive nature of the doctrine, as the offensive | 
way of exhibiting it, that secured the fulfilment | 
of his propheey. ‘There was a grossness of il-| 
lustration, an harshness of expression, and a 
readiness in the denunciation of opponents, that | 

/ 


But delusion never had a sillier 


could searcely fail of awakening hostility. 
am not for decking a lion in the skin of a 
lamb, or hiding in any way the glittering edge 
of the sword of the Spirit. But it does seem 
the propensity of some, to select as the costume 
of offensive doctrines, as if there were no other, 
the skin of the porcupine, And when this is | 
done, they will indeed meet with trouble, and | 
bear the burden of au heavy cross; but every 
ounce of its weight was laid upon them by their 
own fingers, 

I will only add, for the consolation of any} 
who may find a cross in bearing patiently and | 
meckly the suggestions of this article, that this 
may be one of the crosses they ought to bear, 
Ifany are wounded, let them patiently reflect, 
whether it was not perfectly proper that they| 
should be “hit of the archers.” Simon, 


TESTIMONY FROM AN OPPONENT, 


We take the following testimony to the libe- 
rality of the Orthodox, and to the benevolent 
tendencies of their doctrines, from the Univer- 
salist Pioneer and Liberalist. 

‘IN PeERFecT 
dox conclave. 





KEERPING.—Scene,—an ortho- 
The question comes up—how 


sponse,—by various means. Money is deemed 
avery necessary and powerful engine, by which 
to aid the execution of their scheme—and right- 
ly too, for money is power. But how is money 
to be raised? It will not do to tell the people 
that it is wanted to be used in building up ec- 
clesiastical domination! No—other reasons 
will do infinitely better. It will do to tell them 
that it is wanted for the ‘ Lord’s treasury; 
that it is wanted to save the souls of the hea- 
then from endless misery; that it is wanted for 
the purpose of furnishing the heathen and the 
poor of our own country with Bibles. For these 
ostensible purposes, thousands will give their 
money, Who never would, if the real, the grand 
object should be made known to them. We 
will fit out and send a few missionaries to the 
heathen—this will do very well to keep up ap- 
pearances!!! 

** Candid reader! can you believe that the im- 
mense sums of money which have been collect- 





ed annually from all classes of people in the 
nae of the ‘ poor perishing souls of the hea- 


then,’ have been given to them or expended for 
their benefix?? 

We will not spend a moment in refuting the 
charge, that these ‘immense sums? have not 
been faithfully applied to the purpose for which 
they were given. Such a work would be su- 
perfluous. We make the quotation, for the 
suke of showing, ‘our cnemies themselves be- 
ing judges,’ what feelings of benevolence are 
cherished by the principles of orthodoxy. If 
you wish to open the purses of the orthodox, 
you must not approach them with the plea, 
that you wish for money to build up their par- 
ty. Ono—suecha plea might have influence 
in some other quarters;—but if you wish to 
touch the sympathies of the Orthodox, you 
must tell them of the wants of their fellow men. 
You must say that the money ‘is wanted for 
the Lord’s treasury ’"—‘to save the souls of the 
heathen.’ ‘This is the right spring to touch. 
You can collect ‘immense sums,’ if you will 
only approach them ‘in the name of the poor 
perishing souls of the heathen;’—in this benev- 
olent work, ‘all classes’ of the Orthodox will 
cheerfully unite. The writer could not well 
Lovepaida happiercomplimentto their freedom 
from party feeling, and to their generous sys- 
pathy in the wants of others. 

Suppose the effect of such an appeal should 
be tried upon those who claim, by way of dis- 
tinction, to be the Liberals. ‘Tell them you 
Wish for a contribution for ‘the Lord’s treasu- 
ry ’—to deliver the poor heathen from the tem- 
poral evils of superstition and idolatry, and to 
bring them to a ‘ knowledge of the truth as it 
is in Jesus.’ Will the appeal draw forth ‘im- 
mense sums of money ?? 

The same writer charges the Orthodox with 
resorting, for a sinister purpose, to the pretense 
of ‘furnishing the poor with Bibles. ‘They 
van get a great deal of money by such a pre- 
tense. Now we say this is a handsome com- 
pliment to the Orthodox, even if it were true 
that the money ‘is not, except in some few in- 
stances, applied to this purpose.’ The liberal- 
ity of the Orthodox would be none the less con- 
spicuous, even if this false charge could be sub- 
stantiated, 

Suppose the same motive was addressed to 
the self-styled Liberals. They say a great 
deal about relieving the poor at home—and ex- 
press great confidence that the doctrine of the 
final salvation of all is contained in the Bible, 
and will commend itself to those who, with 
candor and without note or comment, go to the 
Scriptures for their religious opinions. They 
profess much sympathy with those who ‘through 
fear of? endless ‘death, are all their life-time 
subject to bondage,’ and claim that they wish 
to see them relieved from these distressing ap- 
prehensions. Make the attempt among thein, 
then, to furnish ‘the poor with Pibles.’ ‘Tell | 
them the Orthodox are pretending to do this, | 
but are only deceiving the people. ‘Teli them, 
too, that the ‘money collected is not, except in 
some few instances, applied to this purpose *— 
and that it is, on this aecount, more imperious- 
ly the duty of those who claim to be specially 
liberal, and to love the poor, and to be tender- 
hearted, and to seek for objects of benevolence | 
near home, to come up to this work, and do it | 

' 





at once—that the poor may be speedily reliev- 
ed, and the Orthodox no longer have any pre- 
tense for wheedling the veople. Will you suc- 
eced in your appeal? Will you collect ‘im- 
meuse sums of money annually?*—If you do, 
we give you liberty to accuse the Orthodox of 
illiberality and hard-heartedness az long and as 
much as you please.—Ct. Obs. 


| 





From the New York Observer. 
WHY NOT PRAY FOR THE PEACE OF THE WORLD? 

The friends of peace feel the necessity of 
united prayer for the smiles of heaven on their 
cause; and the American Peace Society has for 
several years repeated the request, that a gen- 
eral concert of prayer for the prevalence of 
peace should be observed on or near the 25th 
of December. That time is approaching, and 
we would urge upon our hrethren the impor- 
tance of spending a part of that or some other 
day in prayer for the spread of peace, along 
with the sospel, over the whole earth. 

Why, brethren in Christ, do you pray for 
any enterprise of benevolence or reform? Whi 
plead with God even for the conversion of 
the world? Beeause it is an object of vast, im- 
measurable importance? But peace, eo-exten- | 
sive with Christianity, is indispensable to the | 
accomplishment of this object. So long as the 
war system is upheld in Christendom, can the 
world be converted to God? 

But look at the importance of peace in itself. 
It is the nurse of knowledge, and virtue, and | 
religion, and every thing that improves and | 
blesses mankind. But war wastes a fearful 
amount of property, life, and happiness; it is 
amass of abominations and woes; it suspends 
the Sabbath, and shuts up the sanctuary, and 
prevents the use, or destroys the etlicacy, of 
nearly all the means that God has appointed 
for the salvation of men; it promotes ignorance, 
and licentiousness, and intemperance, and theft, 
and piracy, and ey ery species of vice and crime; | 
it hardens the heart, aul sears the conscience, | 
and ripens vast multitudes for perdition, and 
sends them into eternity reeking with guilt and 
blood! The prevention of such evils is surely 
an object important enough to call forth our | 
prayers, 

Do you pray for the conversion of the world 
because God requires it? But does he not re- 
quire you to pray for the world’s pacification? | 
Is not peace a part of that gospel which our | 
Saviour bids us preach to every creature? Yes; | 
and we are as truly bound to preach peace as | 
we are repentance or faith. | 

Do you think the spirit of Christ requires } 
you to pray for the conversion of a world he | 
came to redeem? ‘True; but does not his ex- | 
ainple plead equally for peace? He was prom- 
ised as the Prince of peace, Angels proclaim- | 
ed over his manger-cradle, peace on earth, 
good will toward me n;” his first sermon was | 
saturated with pacific sentiments, and all his | 
early disciples, catching his spirit, refused to 
engage in war, lest they should belie their 
principles and dishonor their Master. 

Bui do you pray for the world’s conversion, 
because God has promised it? F.qually explicit 
are his promises of universal peace. Isaiah is 
full of them; and in some of the other prophets 
we find such passages these: **He shall 
judge many people, and rebuke strong nations 
afar off; and they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks; nation shall not lift up asword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 
—Micah iv. 3, 

Do you pray for the conversion of the world, 
because means ave now in use for this purpose, 
and God blesses nothing but means? Means 
are also in use for the spread of peace, and 
ought forthwith to be multiplied a hundred fold. 
The church did, indeed, sleep for ages over 
this part of her duty; but a portion of her mem- 
bers in this country, in England, and some 
other parts of Christendom, have at length 
opened their eyes, and began to use the means 
He has appointed for the spread of peace 
wherever the gospel prevails. 

Do you pray for the conversion of the world, 
because God is actually blessing the means used 


as 


had we space, we could easily state facts 
enough, to prove that more has already been 
done to procure the prevalence of peace in 
Christian countries—and our utmost aim is the 
spread of peace co-extensive with Christianity 
—than has been accomplished towards the con- 
version of the world. ‘he leaven is silently at 
work far and wide; a great change in public 
sentiment has already been effected; and should 
the reform go on unchecked, it will be diflicult 
ere long, to involve Christian nations in war 
for any cause. 

But do you deem the blessing of God indis- 
pensable to the world’s conversion? K,qually 
indispensable is itin our cause. Our only hope 
is in God; and, unless he interposes to fulfil 
his own promises of universal peace, we de- 
spair of ever seeing it reign over the whole 
earth. 

‘** But the gospel will pacify the world.”— 
True; but how? It has not put an end to the 
wars of Christendom; and how then can it ban- 
ish them from the earth? Only by making 
peace go hand in hand with the gospel—the 
very object for which we ask you to pray and 
labor. 

** But do we pray for it?”—Do you in faith? 
Do you every Sabbath and every day? ‘Then 
you will surely rejoice to joim in a special con- 
cert of prayer once a year for the universal 
spread of peace. 

‘We have already a concert every week; 
and we deem it unwise to multiply such sea- 
sons.’’°—We ask not for such seasons, but only 
one concert in a year for the peace of the world. 
Would this do any harm? Do not the exigen- 
cies of the case demand it. 

‘* But there is not interest enough upon the 
subject.’—Then preach and converse, and 
scatter tracts among your brethren, and use all 
the means in your power, until there is an in- 
terest that will constrain Christians to special 
prayer for this object. é z 

Disciples of Jesus! read the promises of a 
universal peace; recall the spirit and instruc- 
tions of our Saviour himself; review the exam- 
ple of apostles, and martyrs, and all the early 
disciples; dwell on the vast importance of this 
cause to the interests of mankind for time and 
eternity; consider its dependence on God, and 
the necessity of prayer tor his blessing; reflect 
how war retards, and how peace would hasten, 
the day of our world’s promised redemption; 
and can you, in view of such considerations, 
refuse to pray, or fail to plead with importuni- 
ty, for the speedy prevalence of peace wherev- 
er Christianity prevails? 

But forget not the need of funds. Agents, 
tracts, and other means, like those in the cause 
of temperance, must be employed; and all these 
require money. Agents cannot generally pro- 
vide their own support, and tracts will never 
print and circulate themselves. ‘The Ameri- 
can Peace Society need this year ten thousand 
dollars, and relies on voluntary contributions 
from the friends of peace. Ought not your 
almisto accompany your prayers? Willnotsome 


| of you make timely arrangements both for the 


concert and a contribution? Frienp or Peace. 


E CONNEXION OF CASUISTRY WITH BENEVO- 
LENT EFFORTS. 

Probably there never was a time when the 
discussion of the morality of particular courses 
of conduct in connection with efforts to do 
good, was so prevalent as itis now. Numer- 
ous societies have sprung up within ten years, 
whose object is the moral reformation of the 
United States. Of course, the inquiry arises in 


| various forms:—what does morality require, 
Tad what does it forbid? 


If the etlorts of the 
benevolent had been confined to the dissemina- 
tidn of the gospel, whose object is the renewal 
of the heart, and which offers a blessing rather 
than commands the performance of any partic- 
ular duty, the disputes with which the press 
teems respecting the morality of actions would 
have been avoided. We do not say or think, 
that their efforts should have been thus limited. 
Sut we direct attention to the fact, that in con- 
sejuence of these endeavors to promote a re- 
form in the morals of society, the discussion of 
questions in casuistry has become rife. Had 


| our exertions been directed towards the con- 


viction of sinners by the law of God, and the 
offer of salvation from the curse of the law 
through Christ, the moral reform of the world 
would have followed silently and as a matter 
of course, and we should not have had our ears 


| dinned and our hearts pained with contentions 


about the morality of this and that aet or habit. 

The inference from this remark is, that soci- 
eties and benevolent individuals should be care- 
ful to propose to themselves an object of re- 
form, which will commend itself to every 
man’s conseience. "There are many questions 
pertaining to the sanctification of the Sabbath, 
which can never be decided by a society, or by 
one individual for another. No one can say 
that it is always a duty for a minister to go to 
a distant congregation for the purpose of con- 
ducting religious worship on a week day. 
While we say that the sanctification of the 
Sabbath is a religious duty, we must leave it to 
the judgment of each individual to decide in 
regard to many of the particulars in which the 
sanctification of the Sabbath consists. And “if 


| the individuals conscientiously use their judg- 


ment in deciding such matters, they will act 


| riuht, even @ they pursue opposite courses of 
| conduct. 


The sentiment contained in the lin- 
guage of Paul respecting the observance of the 
numerous sacred days of the Jews may be ap- 
plied to their case: “He that regardeth the 
dav, regardeth it to the Lord; and he that re- 
vardeth not the day, to the Lord he regardeth it 
not” [disregards it.} If charity covereth a 
multitude of sins, much more does it pass by 
without censure, those deviations in a Chiris- 
tian brother from the course of conduct which 


| our judgment would have led us to pursue, 


that are perfectly consistent with uprightness 
and integirty of heart. If we must engage di- 


| rectly in the work of moral reform in our news- 


papers, and through the agents of our socie- 
ties, let us avoid, as much as may be, all those 
questions of casuistry whieh can never be de- 
cided by one for another, and which are the oc- 
casion of so much evil speaking and bad tem- 
per.— Ohio Observer. 





From the Christian Mirror. 
AN ALARMING FACT. 

Dear Brother,—T here is not, at the present 
time, in all this section of country, and so fur 
as I know in the State, in the churches of our 
denomination, a single general revival of reli< 
cvion. This leall an aLarMine Fact. Itisso 
in very deed:—a fact that should cause both 
the ears of every one that hearcth it to tingle. 
—-"The causes of this fearful, lamentable stata 
of things, I will not take upon me to describe, 
We know that such a state of things exists; 
and the more interesting inquiry now should 
be, How is it to be removed? What is to be 
done? 

That something should be done, premp!!y, 
immedtately, to recall to our churches the gries 
ed Spirit, and promote a return of those happ 
seasons with which, in time past, we have bee 
sO richly blest, I have no doubt. re rh ips 
does not become me, cut off as 1 am, in th ‘ 
prov idence of God, from the labors and respot " 





for this purpose? Just so in this cause; and, 


sibilities of a pastoral charge, to preseri 








Ways and means. If Ican make the impres- 
sion that something should be done, and put 
pastors and chureh-members upon the solemn, 
earnest, prayerful inquiry, what this something 
shall be, j shall not have written in vain. 

Perhaps no system of measures can be pre- 
scribed which shall be worthy of universal ap- 
plication; as what would be highly desirable in 
one place might be less so in another. The 
great point to be secured, first of all, is a re- 
vived, Sumbled, quickened stale of feeling among 
pastors and church-members;—a state of feel- 
ing which shall be as fire shut up in their bones 
—which shall not permit them to rest in their 
houses, or sleep on their beds, till the glory of 
the Lord shall be revealed. Any measure- 
tending to this state of things will be appropris 
ate; while, as a substitute for such a state of 
feeling, nothing ina way of mere measures will 
answer. 

Revivals of religion frequently commence in 
a small cirele of Christians. There are afew, 
perhaps, in every church, who mourn over ex- 
isting desolations, and sigh and ery for the re- 
turn of better days. ‘These speak often one to 
another. ‘They mingle their prayers and tears 
together. ‘They converse freely with other 
members of the church, whose hearts break 
under a sense of their backslidings, and kindle 
and glow with the same flame of love. The 
circle of interest thus enlarges, and by similar 
efforts continues to enlarge, till at length it in- 
cludes the great body of the chureh; and its re- 
sults are then speedily witnessed among the im- 
penitent, 

Often revivals commence under the faithful 
preaching of a pastor; or I might rather say, 
perhaps, in his study and closet. He com- 
munes deeply with God, and with his own 
heart. He ponders those great and stirring 
truths, which constitute the element of ever 
true revival, till his soul is filled and fired with 
them; and then he pours them out—glowing, 
burning—upon the naked hearts and consciences 
of others; and is it strange that they should 
kindle under such an influence? Is it strange 
that church members, in whom there remains 
the breath of life, should soon come to sympa- 
thize with their praying, pleading, agonizing 
pastor? Would it not be strange indeed, if this 
were not the case? 

Revivals of religion commence often in con- 
sequence of a faithful visitation of churches; or 
at the meetings of church conferences, or other 
public religious bodies. 

There is another kind of meeting also—great- 
ly abused, indeed, in some places, but greatly 
blessed in others—which I should be sorry to 
see discontinued. I refer to the Protracted 
Meeting.—In the year 1831, the writer, then 
an Editor in the city of Boston, wrote as fol- 
lows, in relation to protracted meetings,—not 
one word of which, on review, does he see 
cause to retract: ‘* Whatever objections may 
be made to protracted meetings, experience has 
shown them to be eminently useful. ‘That 
they have been blessed of God, beyond almost 
any other means, in promoting the awakening 
and conversion of sinners, and extending revi- 
vals of religion, there can be no doubt. In- 


| stances too numerous to be mentioned are be- 


| 


| are swept away. 


| deep to be effaced. 


| 
{ 


fore the public, in which revivals have either 
commenced, or have received a new and pow- 
erful impulse, in the progress of these meetings. 
Nor is there any thing mysterious or unac- 
countable in this. "The reasons for the effiea- 
ey which has attended the meetings, and why 
they have been thus honored of the Holy Spir- 
it, are beginning to he obvious, These meet- 


| ings serve to restrain and hold in check, for a 


time at least, that overflowing tide of worldli- 
ness, by which serious impressions ordinarily 
They keep divine truth be- 
fore the mind, till an impression is made too 
It is not uncommon, at 
the close ot public worship on the Sabbath, for 
persons to leave the house of God with very 
serious impressions. ‘They feel the impor- 
tance of religion, feel their need of it, and are 
ready to resolve that they will give it their at- 
tention. But as the cares and business of the 


| week press upon them, their feelings subside, 


| hecomes seared, 


and their good resolutions are forgotten. Per- 
haps the same process of awakening and re- 
lapsing is often repeated, until the conscience 
and the heart is hardened. 
This ditticulty in the way of conversion, which 


| all who understand the subject know is as com- 


mon as itis formidable, the protracted meet- 


| ings are adapted to obviate; and it is to this 


| 


circumstance, in great measure, that their pow- 
er, under God, is to be attributed. Religious 
impres-ion, in these meetings, is followed up; 
before the benefit of one sermon is lost, another 
is heard; and soon the arrow of truth has 
pierced too deep to be easily withdrawn, A 


| wound is inflicted, which none but the great 


| 
| 


Physician can heal. ‘The current of the affec- 
tions is turned, and the soul is born of God.” 

* That these meetings, like every other good 
thing, may be abused, or that they may be call- 
ed so frequently, or with so little previous pre- 
paration, or under circumstances so unfavora- 
ble, as to be productive of little good, there can 
be no doubt. But it can be as little doubted 
that, when judiciously called and judiciously 
conducted, they may be productive of immense 
advantage. Indeed, like many other important 
measures, now that they ane frequently attend- 
ed, and the tendency and benefits of them are 
seen, we are ready to wonder why they have 
been, in past years, so much neglected,” 

In justification of the views expressed in the 
foregoing extract, allow me to give you some 


| account of a series of meetings held in Bangor, 


| in the winter of 1833—4. 


| 


| meetings, 


| 
| 


Karly in the month 
of December, in the year referred to, I received 
an anonymous letter, post-marked Boston, sug- 
vesting that the first Monday of the new year 
should be spent with us as a season of fasting 
and prayer, and that the first week in the year 
should be filled up with a series of religious 
Various reasons were urged in fa- 
vor of the proposed measure. I took the earli- 
est opportunity to bring the subject before the 
Congregational churches in this place, who 
voted unanimously to accede to the proposal. 
The meeting commenced at the appointed time, 
was continued through the week, and was then 
adjourned, After a few weeks it was resume d, 
and continued for several days longer. During 
the whole, there was not the slightest disorder, 
The gospel was plainly and earne stly preached, 
accompanied with much prayer, and with much 
versonal religious effort and conversation, 
Chrough the accompanying blessing of God, 
the obvious results were, 1, A precious season 
of religious revival to the memibe rs of these 
churches. 2. The addition of nearly an hun- 
dred to their number, who in general, so far as 
I know, continue to walk as Christians, 3. 
An influence went out from the revival here, 
which reached both the Congregational church- 
es in Brewer, and led to the conversion of per- 
haps fifty individuals there. 4. An influence 
went forth in another direction to the Congre- 





rational church in Hamden, then destitute of 
. Pastor, which resulted in a precious revival 
there. ‘The instrumentality employed in Ham- 
| den was chiefly that of students from our ‘The- 
ological Seminary. 5. An influence went 
| forth in still another direction, which resulted 
| in the formation of the Congregational church 
| is Levant, now blessed with a Pastor, end 
numbering, perhaps, fifty members, 
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Such were, under God, the direct and obvi- 


ting referred to — 


I mention them now, in the bope that they 
nity give additional tuterest to a propos il which 
Iam about to make. We are approaching the 
roumnencement of another year, the first Mon- 
lay of which, I trust, will be spent in all our 
churches, as a season of fusting, humiliation, | 
ind prayer. I would propose, then, to such of 
iny beethren as can think of ao more desirable 
and feasible mode of promoting a rey ival of re- 
ligion in their own hearts, and throughout the 
churches and congregations with which they 
are connected, that the week following the first 
Monday in the year be filled up with a series of 
religious mectings.~-1 am aware that this pro- 
posal caunot be adopted in every church, for 
the want of ministers to conduct such a num- 
ber of meetiags.—But may it net, with advan- 
tage, be adopted in many churches;—or at least 
in some? And may not these ministers who are 
helped, on the first week of the year, recipro- 
cate the favor at an early period, ifdesired? | 

I make this proposal now, that there may be} 
tine for consideration and preparation, I would 
not have a church rush hastily upon the reapon- 
sibilities of a protracted meeting; but in ordi- 
nary circumstances, if a church cannot prepare 
for sucha meeting in one month, it may be 
sloubted whether it will in twelve.—In pre par- 
jug for a pr tracted mecting it shorn be kept 
in mind, that the less noise arn4 parade there is 
ubout it, the better, ‘The less to excite mere 
curiosity, the better. IT had almost said, the 
less help from abroad, beyond that which is ab- 
solutely needed, the better. The more earnest 
home preaching of appropriate religious truth, 
accompanied with wrestling, prevailing prayer, 
and faithful personal effort on the part of Chris- 
tians the better. 

But I will not draw out these remarks to a! 
greater length. Ihave written with much fear 
and trembling, not wishing to seem even to! 
counsel my Christian brethren; far less to dic- 
tate tothem., But [have written under a sense 
of oblization which I dared not resist, and with 

distress of heart iw view of the existing state 

ngs aroundme, which forbade me to be sj- 
[trust it cannot injure my brethren to 
have the above proposal submitted for their} 
consideration; and peradventure, through the 
Divine blessing, good may grow out of it. 

With much esteem and affection, | remain | 
vour friend and brother in the Lord, 

’ Bangor, Dec. 1, 1836. E.nocu Ponp. 


CONSTANT REVIVAL, 

Rev. 8. B.S. Bissexr, General Agent of the Vir- 
giuia Tract Society, communicates the two following | 
highly auteresting narratives, received in writing from 
a Virginia Pastor. 


Magazine for December 


They are published in the Tract 


Every Paragraph Marked.—‘1 called two 
weeks ago to see one of the most intelligent 
l influential gentlemen in this county, who 
sin great distress, occasioned by the recent 
death of a child. Tasked him if he had ever 
read Doddridge. He said he purchased a copy 
last surnmer, of one of our distributers, but bad 
not read much of it. In compliance with my 
request, he promised to read trom beginning to 
eud. On ealling a few days after this inter- 
view, he addressed me as follows: 

I have complied with your request. I 
have read the whole book. I commenced read- 
ing it with my pencil in hand, determined to 
mark such passages as Linight wish to look at 
a second time; but I soon put up my pencil, for 
I found T should mark every paragraph in the 
book. Ihave read it with the deepes: interest. 
Surely there is no human production like it. It 
has brought me to see myself as I never did be- 
tore.’ A few days after this he professed con- 
version, and expects to connect Limself with} 
the church next Sabbath.” 

4 Church formed.—* About twelve years 

. the Rey. John H, Riee, D. D. sent aA copy 
of Doddridge’s Rise and Progress to a sick lady 
‘0 this county, who made no profession of re- 
livion. 


At this time there was no preaching, 
nor was there a single professor of religion in 
the neighborhood, ‘The lady to whom the book 

soon died, leaving it as a dying lega- 
ey toa female friend, who was the mother of : 
large family of children. This mother was 
awakened and honefully converted by the read- | 
ing of this book. ‘The conversion of a daugh- 
ter soon followed. This volume soon became | 
the ohject of general inquiry and attention, and 
nmeiny were more or less affected by reading it. 
This led to the adoption of measures for pro-| 
curing the preached Gospel; and the result of 
the whole has been the establishinent of one of 
the most interesting country churches in the 
state, [met with this same volume a few days 
since, in the hands of a lady who was reading 
it for the first time—with no little coneern tor 
her salvation—a concern awakened by the 
same honored book.’ : 


Was s¢ 


MISSIONARY TEACHERS, 
ts from the Instructic 


arte ta 


is delivered to Mission- 
Park Street Church, Dec. Ath, 1836. 
The eight inhabited islands of the Sandwich group 


are naturally divided, by mountains, precipices, and 
d Pp favines, into upwards of thirty distri ts, of} 


greater or less extent, | 


each containing on an average | 
3500 souls. These people being all without religion, 


except so fur as they have embraced ( hristianity, and | 


literally waiting to be instructed in a kn: wledge of the | 


gospel, end the missionaries on the ground being ible | 
to operate directly in no more than half of the dis- | 
tricts, the American Doard has sent out a con pany of | 
liy teachers, that the preachers may give the 


lves| 
n xclusively to the preaching of the word, and n ay 
thus enlighten a greater number of people After | 
stating the reasons for e¢ nding out so large a reinforce. | 
went, the Secretary addressed himself to the nine | 


hool teachers as follows: 


* 


The clergymen and physicians in your ecom- 

mn) referred for instructions to those 

#'ven to their predecessors in the mission. But 

specific imstructious inust now be given to the 
! 1 


these being the first mission-| 
aries of this class seut to the islands. 

You have come, Dear Brethren, into this 
connection with the Board, with the expecta- 
tion of inaking the cause of Christian educa- 
tion at the Sandwich Islands your leading em- 
7 ment while you remain in the mission. 
2 Ou go to relieve the preachers of the word, as 
fur as possible, from the care and instruction of 
schools, The mission, at its next general 
i ‘, Which will be held soon after your ar- 
' will decide upon your individual loca- 
! nd you will doubtless be dispe rsed over 
Ix, some of you residing at the stations 
lained missionaries, anda few, perhaps, 
alone, ‘That you may be happy in these as- 
Figninents, you should carefully guard against 
chy \g predilections for particular districts, 
Be williag te be sent anywhere, and wherever 
the majority of voices in the mission shall as- 

‘n your station, thither go with alacrity and 


d°Y, a8 to the place where God will own your 
Jabors, 


| 


, ' 


« 


In e ich of 





your distriets there will probably 
be a model «i hool, where examples of correct | 
it iching will be set, and where teachers will be 

irained for the village schools in the district. 

J his school Will ordinarily be eommitted to 
your instruction, and this duty, with the super- 
intendence of the common school education in| 
the district, wiil form your department of Inbor| 
and responsibility You will be expected to | 
institute schools wherever they can be properly 
sustainc d: to visit the s« heola as often as may | 
be necessary; and especially to induce the chii- 
dren and youth, as far as possible, to attend 
them. Heretofore the greater part of the pu-! 
pils have been adults, Happily, vou will soon 
iad, through the well directed industry of the' 


niission, @ tolerable supply of books for the | with lively hope to the teacher’s seininaries now 
« the N Bi i i i 


hools. Besid 
portions of the Old, which wiil of course be 
daily read in all the schools, Woodbridge’s 
Geography , the intellectual Arithmetic of Col- 
burn and Bible Class Text book have been trans- 
lated into the native language and printed, with 
elementary books in Geometry and vocal Mu- 
sic. Besides these there is a book of Hymns in 
Hawaiian language of 128 pages, for which the 
demand has been such, that no less than 52,000 
copies have been printed during the twelve 


New estarment end | 


years past in different editions, for the use of 


the natives, “There are also spelling books, an 
alinanac, tables of logarithms, tracts explanato- 
ry of the scriptures, and two newspapers, one 


of which, having the subscription at oue dollar | 


a year, has $000 native subscribers. And yetit 
is Not sixteen years since the Hawaiian tongue 
was Wholly uuwritten, a mere chaos of barba- 
rous sounds! 

You are expected to act in concert with the 
ordained missionaries in your several districts. 
They are the pastors of the people; you the 
teachers of the schools. "hey and you willbe 
mutual helpers of each other. ‘The pastors 
willbe your natural advisers; and while you 
are bt made subordinate to them in the sense 
of being placed under their iuthority, you will 
readily perceive the ¢ xpedieney and propricty 
of conferring with them in all cases before tak- 
ing steps of importance, Both you and they 
will of course be equally governed by the reso- 
lutions of the mission, by the decisions and in- 
structions received from the Prudential Com- 
mittee, and by the laws and regulations of the 
Board. : 

The Committee trust that none of you have 
misgivings as te the propriety of your going to 
the Sandwich Isldnds as teachers of schools, 
rather than as preachers of the gospel. Your 
profession is not indeed recognized in the his- 
tory of the apostolical missions. In the first 
age of Christian missions, all who went forth 
as Missionaries, went as preachers of the gos- 
pel. The Committee can merely glance atthe 
considerations | y which your present course is 
fully justified. 

In the first place, you should consider that 
the only history of apostolical missions trans- 
mitted to us, is of their missions in the best ed- 
ucated and most civilized part of the world. 
The missions described in the book of Acts 
were in Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece and 
Rome, then the very foci of civilization. Of 
their missions to barbarous nations and tribes, 
we are told nothing in the New Testament. 


2. Wherever the Apostle sestablished church- 


es in those highly civilized portions of the 
world, they found among the converts, persons 
who had been educated at Alexandria, Tarsus, 
Athens, or some other of the Greek or Roman 
schools, whom they could ordain as pastors or 
evangelista, and therefore were not obliged to 
train them by a course of eduention. Such ed- 
uc ited pe rsons can no whe re be four d im bar- 
barous nations, like the one to which you are 
going. 

3. Education for the mass of the peo] le is 
wholly a modern invention, growing entirely 
out of the invention of the printing press. The 
apostles had neo such svstem of education by 
which the multitude could be taught to read 


and no press to multiply books for every man | ¥ 


and every child. God had reserved these for 
later and more favored ages, 
and social condition of the 
ter ad ipted to the 
gospel, 

1, For want of the amazing facilities which 
we enjoy for influencing masses of mind, it is 
an instructive fact that no less than three cen- 
turies elapsed, notwithstanding the miraculous 
powers allorce I the apostle =, before the gospel 
achieved even a nominal triumph in the Roman 
empire; and beyond that empire we have no 


when the civil 
world should be bet- 
iniversal propagation of the 


certain knowledge of permanent effects from 
the apostolic missions. Finally, the objection 
to the use of the press and education in modern 
missions hecause the apostle s did not use therm, 
Is Upon an erroneous and exceedingly absurd 
wrinciple, Ut assumes that we ure to use no 
instrumentalities in missions to the he then, 
except suc h asthe +s postle s used "This be ing 
admitted, the modern missionary must reject 
the « Mipass and quadrant and other modern 
improvements in navigation, aud get to his dis- 
tant field bevend the ove an as well he can, 
following the coast and wat 


by 
ching the stars. Phe 
must debar hiunse If frem the use of rail roads 
and steam! 


s, and all printed books, and all 
the discove es of science at | all the mven- 
tions of art for 1800 years past. "The apostles 
used none of these fucilitic =. And they used 
none f them, simply beeause these did not the n 
eXist. “or the sume reason they did not use 
the press, nor printed books, nor schools for 
the multitude, These facilities and a thousand 
ote have heen developed by the wonder- 
working providence of God since their time. 


They are providential revelations of means to | 


be employed, made since the completion of the 
written word, And they are designed for our 


instruction, guidance and help, in every good 


work, as really as the written histories and | 


God h is, | 


revelations of the New ‘Testament. 
ih his providence, therefore, fully recognized 
the profession of the school teacher as among 
the means to be employed in the propagation 
ofthe gospel through the earth. Indeed the 
grand reason, so far as instrumental causes are 
concerned, why the leaven of Christianity was 
300 years in diffusing its« If through the Roman 
empire, and why Christianity afterwards al- 
most lost its hold upon the world for many 
ages, Was doubtless the want of the press and 
of a system of general education. And if 
weare to accomplish our work for the pagan 
world in less time than it required to bring the 
Roman empire to a professed ! hjection to 
Christ, it will doubtless be, so fag as instru- 
mental causes are concerned, becagise we avail 
ourselves of the immense facilities afforded by 
modern times, and especially of the press, for 
acting at ence, and powerfully and steadily, 
upon entire communities of mind. 

It results from these views, that preaching, 
education. and printing, are three permanent 
cle partie t's 4 Jado r in mm tern Mesias, 
They are so at the Sandwich Istand And 
there will be a permanent demand for your la- 
bors as teachers, until the nation has 
so fur enlightened and reno: 
do without our aid, 

And here let us remind you of what vou have 
been told already, that we are not sending you 
to the islands as teachers, that you may there 
find a shorter way into the tm try than you 
could at home. You are sent forth with no 
such design—with po such « Ypectation, You 
have weighed the subject, and chosen to go as 
teachers; and such youexpecttoremain. The 
standards of education adopted for our ministry 
at home must by no means be lowered for that 
portion of our ministry which is sent abroad. 


become 
l, that they can 


| ermost line of their projected missions 


| that thou magnify God's work.”’ 


ay, if pos ible there are more and weighticer | 


reasous in favor of a thoroughly educated and 


able ministry in our missions to the heathen, | 


than among the churches of Christian lands. 
The more barbarous and degraded a yx ople, 


in mind, manners, and condition, the more is | 


there to be done before they will be raised from 
their degradation; and where the greatest 
peer is needed, there it should b« applied. 
Mediocrity of talent and attainment may indeed 
find a place of usefulness among the heathen, 
as it does at home; but there are the stronzest 
reasons why we should maintain our present 
elevated standard of ministerial qualifications 
generally through our systems of missions; and 
the more, because our several missions are fast 
becoming so many seminaries for raising up a 
native ministry, to act as evangelists and pas- 
tors among their countrymen. We have pro- 
posed also an elevated standard of qualifiea- 
tions for our teachers; it being the leading ob- 
ect in your department to train up a compe- 
cent natiye agency forthe schools; and we look 


| profession. 


content to remain in it. 


} the first we 


coming into existence in various parts of ou 
land, for teachers to meet the successive de-- 
mands of our missions, who shall be thorougch- 
ly trained in the theory and practice of their! 
Some of you have been thus! 
trained, and all of you have had an approved 
experience in the business. But we eurnestly 
exhort you to regard yourselves as learners for 
a creat while to come. Be deeply engaged in 
your ohject—enthusiastical, ifyou please. Ob- 
tain clear, enlarged, animating views of your! 
duties; aud connect with them a course of ob- 
servation, experiment and study, which shall 
expand and strengthen your minds and increase | 
your power of doing gvod as long as you live. 
Then will you see the evidence that God has} 
ralled you into this department of labor, and | 
that he accepts your services, and you will be} 
Remember that sta- 
tion alone does not secure usefulness—useful- | 
ness is the result of the divine blessing; and | 
the blessing of God is to be expected only | 
in the place of our duty, If he calls you to be | 
teachers, and you urge your way into the min-| 
istry, you would sacrifice your prospect of a| 
useful and happy life. 

These free remarks, beloved brethren, are 
called for by the occasion,—this being the firs 
time of our sending forth such a company © 
teachers,—and not by any special apprehen 
sions on our part thet you will not, in an emi-| 
nent degree, adorn your profession, Our per- | 
sonal acquaintance with you has but strength-| 
ened the favorable impressions, founded chief- | 
ly on testimonials, which led to your appoint- 
ment. 


NEW YORK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The Directors of the New York 'Theologics 
Seminary have completed the organization o.! 
the institution, and the Faculty have eommen- 
ced their course of instruction. 

of the F wuity are, 

Rev. Thomas MeAuley. D. D., LL. D., 
President and Professor of Pastoral ‘I heology 
and Church government. 

Rev. Henry White, Professor of Theology 

Rev. Geo. Howe, elect Professor of Orientas 
and Biblical Literature. 

tev. ‘Thos. H. Skinner, D. D., Professor o 
Sacred Rhetoric. 

ev. I. S. Spencer, Professor of Biblical His-! 
torv and its connections. 

Rev. Erskine Mason, Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History. 

The assistance of Professor Bush, who is a! 
very able instructer in Greek and Hebrew, bas 
been obtained in the department of Oriental 
and Biblical Literature, until Professor Howe 
shall be able to enter upon the duties of his 
once, 


The metibe rs) 


‘ 


The directors have heen so fortunate as to 
have secured one of the most eligible sites it 
the city, near the University, are making pre 
parations to put up suitable buildings immedi- 
ately, and have made an appropriation to pro 
cure an excellent library. The course of in- 
struetion to be pursued will be published very 
soon, The public may rest assured it will not 
he less thorough than the course pursue din any 
other seminary in the eountry. 

Applications for admission to be made t 
tev. Dr. MeAuley, at 112 Leonard street 


LY. DY. Observer 


BOSTON RECORDER. 





Friday, Dec. 16, 1836. 


A. B.C. FP. OM, 


The thirty two missionaries for the Sandwich Islands 


embarked on board the Mary Frazier. ¢ pt. Sumner, 


on Tuesday morning An uncommonly large con 


course of interested friends attended Aller singing 
prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Jenks 
A lisht wind from the south east detained the vee 
sel fur about 24 hours This afforded time w pu 
every thing in the state-rooms in perfect order, anc 
was, therefore, advantageous to the pussengers Ar 
oe k on Wednesdsy morning they 
breeze nd cheerful ninds 
t good one, 
ccustomed to 
they are 7 r HNent charac 
Missionary stores and various articles sent out 
board constitute the whole freight The liberal 


anxwusly careful provision made by the owrers fo 


the comlurt and | ppiness of all on board, ia, we be 


lieve, d aly appreciated by the missionaries and the 


friends 
The missionaries to Scio and to the Nestorians ar 
xpected to sail from this port in the Danian, during 

k in J ! ry 

The * Instructions "’ given to the ‘* Mission 


Teachers,” 


ry 


} 


iu a preceding column, should be read 


with eare, by all who wish to understand the poliey 


JAPAN, 

er ", the lowest estimate of th 

population of which is 25,000,000, has hitherto ap- 
peared more Olulely inaccessible to Christian mis- 
sions, than even China. Long ago, the Jesuits estab- 
lished a mission ther » bat, for their political ma- 
noeuvring, were expelled or exterminated, and all 
Christians have since been excluded from the country, 
except Dutch merchants, who have been permitted to 
Visit One port, convincing the J panese that they have 
no connexon with the expelled Christians, | 


literally | 
treading on the cr before their eyes; 


a ceren ny 
Those 
Oper- 
ations of the A. B.C. F. M. as detailed in the con- 


clusion of their last report, will recollect that the 


nol unfrequently repeated for that purpose 


who have attentively peruse d the yp! in of future 


east- 
terminates at 
Jupan. 
The following correspondence, with the uso of| 
h we have been kindly favored, we think, wil! 
est our rendera 
dD Ks, lo the Rev. 8. Bli 


wm Tract So iely, Boston 


ent Pracer, De« 13, }82¢ } 
Rev. ann Dean Baoruer,—The very pleasing 
intelligence you have given me from Mr. Gutzlafi 
recalls se: nd circumstances of former days «o | 
strongly, tha el it a duty to con ply, in this respect, 
with the ancient prescription of the Psalmist, “See 
That He hears and 
answers prayer, every Christian knows; and that it 
is a delightful privilege to trace the footsteps of His | 
providence 


More than eight years ago, our worthy friend, W 
Ropes, Esq. now of St. Petersburgh, held at his house 
in Brookline the usual monthly conceit of prayer 
Prayers and alms, as th y always should, went 


together. ‘The little treasure was collected in a Ja 


panese basket, of curious workmanship; ard there 


| being formed a smali praying circle of females, meet- 


ing also monthly, and consecrating the avails of their 
industry on these occasions to the cause of Missions, | 
on seeking for a specific object, it was suggested, 
either by the late excellent Mra Ropes, or her hus- 
band, that the Japanese, of whose ingenuity and skill a 
speciinen was before them, were etill heathen, and 
that the Gospel of Christ hod been, under peculiar 
circumstances, expelled from their coasts. | 

It was then agreed, that (hey should be the subjects | 
of prayer, and that the collections should be handed 
over to the A. B.C. F. M. for the purpose of com- 


= —— ee ——s_ — 


mencing a mission to Japan, whenever God, in His | moved by contemplating his dying love. 


providence, should prepare the way. At that tuce, 
the way appeared entirely hedged up 


In the occasional visits to this little female associa- 


tion of praying Christians, which it was my privilege | 


to make, information was given, and such facts com- 
municated as transpired from time to time, in reference 
to Japan.—For instance, a remark of Dr. Morrison, in 
one o* his letters to me, that he waited, impatiently 
almost, to see if his Chinese translation of the SS. 
could be read in Japan, or that another must be made 
—combined with the reported fact, that portions of 
this translation were inscribed on fans, as a great cu- 
riosity, and had become even fashionable. 

Iu the mean time, a Japanese vessel waa met with 
by one of our whalemen in their seas, in distress from 
shipwreck, and relieved. The captain of it presented 
to his deliverer all he had saved, which proved tobe a 
Japanese almanac. ‘This was sent to the library of the 
Missionary Poard, and I obtained it on loan to exhibit 
ata meeting of the little Society. Ilere was an ad- 
vance. 

At length, when the attention of the missionaries in 
China had been drawn toward Japan, Mr. Medhurst, 
then residing at Batavia, being desirous of pushing his 
inquiries into the language, it was so ordained in the 
the providence of God, that a Dutch ship from Nap- 
gasaki, on its way to Ho!land, but in, I think for re- 
pairs, to Batas ia. 
had collected Japanesé@ books. Mr. Medhurst asked 
the loan ofthem. This he bad for three months— 
and by emp! ying Chinese copyists, possessed him- 
se!f of severa! dictionaries in the Chinese, Dutch and 
works precisely of the kind he 


Out of this circumstance grew Mr. Med- 


Japanese languages 
needed 
rst’s Japanese Vocabulary, mentioned by Mr. Gr tz- 
laff in the letter you read me. That letter introduces 
Mr. Gutzlaff's treatise in J panese. For the honor of 
Our country, as well as for the extension of the cause 
of Christ, I trust you will succeed in obtaining it 
lithographed elegantly; since, with the exce plion of 
the Al:inanse mentioned above, it is the only work in 
Japanese, I have seen, or known to be in America 
After this, the subject was taken up by the Society 
for In juiry reapesting Missions, found in the Theol 


Seminary at Audover, to which I communicated all 
my papers on the su! 


lished 


yect, some of which were pub- 


Thus, in a series of years, the wond r-working God 
has been ripening events for a further display of His 
grace to the heathen. Let us hope, and pray, and la- 


bor, tll the heathen taste it And among these hea- 
then, may the many million of J; pan be remembered 


in the prayers of Christians Yours affectionately 
Wot. Jenks 


NV I had forgotten to mention, that the little 


panese basket still reeeives the monthly collections 


of the Society 
of the Rer. Charles Gutzl if 
latad Macao, May 16, 1836 


Lord in his goodness brought three J; panese 


S. Blis 


under my roof. ‘They had lost in 1831 both the mast 


and rudder of their ve ssel, and were driven on your 
coast, where the vessel was wrecked near the Colun 


i river, and only three survived out of fourteen 

Though twice on the eve of embarkation for J ipan, I 

have always been prevented from going to that coun 
I going 


try As however these people, after many adven- 


finally entrusted to ny care, IT thought it 


to acquire from tl 


uu their language, in 
*y are well versed After a great deal of 

*, L could make myself understood: and I he- 

g°0 now to instruct them in thes way of eternal Ife, 
Asasted by some works spon that language By de- 
grees (one of thein understanding a little English,) 
they caught hold of my ideas, and rendered them into 
good Japanese. Thus we have gone on several 
months, from morning to evening, antil I resolved 
zy for our mutual instruction the le ding 

ines of our faith, viz redemption by the blood 

f Christ. In this they took great interest, and did 
their utmost to render me eve ry assistance in the lan- 
guage, and in this manner the accern panying tract was 
completed. It contains the birth, life and de th, re- 
and ascension of our Saviour and some 

Acts, in the most sin ple language, and 

understood by the common people, since we 

en incessant in our endeavors to follow the 

mage, consulted both an Fy glish vo- 

ry ind a native d tionary, and also P ved for 

heave nly Assistance I thought it best to begin with 
the adorable Saviour, knowing that in him alone is 
our strength, and salvation through his name is also 
promise 1 to this remote pe ple I send you the copy ” 
that you may neatly lithograph it, which I should 
have done here, if there had only been an pportuni 
ty. Chinese books are understood in that country by 
the higher class but for the use of the common 
people, they must be paraphrased in their own Jan- 
guage and syllabary. I chose the Kataxana syl! ibary 
in preference to the two others, it being much plainer 


Mr. Medhurst’s 


vocabulary has greatly assisted me, in making some 


and less subject to misinte rpretation 


progress in the linguage, and another work in forming 
the grammatical rules.—It is the first of this kind, and 
though exceedingly imperfect, the Lord may lay his 
blessing upon it. When our mission ship is Visiting 
the shores of that interesting country, we may have 
inany opportunities of scat ring it amongst the pe »ple 
lease to lithagraph it in the form I sent you the copy, 
and if you have no Chinese paper, use thin, white 
American. IT trust a neat transcriber can accurately 
transfer it to the stone; the diametrical signs along the 
letters require very great accuracy, and 1 have, there- 


fore, for his guidance, transmitted a ayllabary. 


Contents of the Japanese Tract, ** Life of the Sa- 
, ’ 


tivity of Jesus the Saviour; 5. His flwlt: 6. The 


preaching of John; 7. John promulgates the g ext | 


doctrine about Jesus; 8. John’s uprisonment and 
decapitation; 9. Jesus raises the dead; 10. Jesus 
opens the eyes of the blind; 11. Jesus feeds the mul- 
titudes; 12. Jesus drives out devils; 13. Jesus 
preaches; 14. Jesus heals the sick; 15. Jesus chooses 


his disciples; 16. Jesus teaches the doctrine of regen- 


eration; 17. Jesus teaches to love our neighbor like 


ourselves; 18. Jesus teaches to honor our parents; 
1%. ‘To pay taxes to Government; 20. Jesus’ exhor- 


tations; 21. Jesus teaches the forgiveness of sins; 
22. Jesus explains the nature of the kingdom of 
heaven; 23. "Transfigaration of Jesus; 24. Jesus re- 
pairs to the Capital, his parables and teaching; 25. 
Jesus prays for his diseip! s; 26. Jesus suffers and 
is crucified; 27. Jesus rises again; 28, Jesus ascends 
to heaven; 29. The outpouring of the Holy Spirit; 
30. The discipies perform miracles and preach; 31. 
The doctrines of Jesus—Men are sinners—God gave 
his only begotten Son for the sins of the world.—Our 
obligations to believe in him; 32. A prayer for the 
illumination of the Holy Spirit, to understand the 
word of eternal life and believe in the Saviour. 

The whole is written to prove, that Christ, the 
eternal Son of the Father, came to save those who 
are lost. The Chapter upon the sufferings of the Sa- 
viour is longer than any other, for the heart must be 


On board was a gentleman, who | 


yu general, throughor t the ommonwealth: 
1. John the Baptist; 2. Maria; 3. Joseph; 4. Na- | 
' : 


found, and o1 giit to be found 





The title, 
preface and the various chapters are written in the 
Chinese character, in accordance to the Japanese way 
| of writing their books. Though the tract is very im- 
perfect, the Japancse readers will certainly be able to 
learn from the perusal, that ‘* God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlast- 
| ing life.”” 
Great care will be required to transfer it neatly and 
without any error to the stone. The more ek gantly 
it is struck off, with the more zest the Japanese, who 
greatly admire thir gs superior to their own, will read it. 


purpose. In the opinion of a lithographer, who has 
the way of producing elegant and accurate copics 
Of the necessary expense of tine and money, no esti- 
mate can yet be formed 


topics, will probab!y afford matter for our next paper. 


REVIVALS, 


The article of Prof. Pond, commencing on our first 





page, deserves to be studied. So 
which we have entitled ‘* Constant Revival.” The 
American Tract Society , by circulating its publications, 
and by the personal influence which attends their dis- 
tribution, ia the meansof a constant succession of con- 
Why should they be th 


cause they do not al! occur in one 


versions less val ied be 


I’re sbyterian, B ptist papers mer 


tion a considerable number of revivals in various parts 


of the country contains matter 


but we see none that 
of much interest, b ‘yond the fact that revivals ¢ Xist, 
which is always interesting 


Is it not a fact, that the minds of Cliistians 
great extent, are so occupied with 


means of promoting religion, that they 


measure lost sight of religion itself? 


And is not this 
one reason why revivals are not more 1 
powe rful 

Is it not a fact, that the minds of Christians 
of late been very much occupied with ten poral 
—with getting rich, or getting a living? And is np 
that another reason for the want of revive! 


Is it not a fact, that many Christians have lately 


had very exalted ideas of the power of ‘the church,’ 
to awe the world into compliance 4 ts wish« 

And in proportion as this feeling has prined strer eth, 
has not the sense of dk pend ace on God grown weak 
And is not this another cause of the came ey 
Is it not a fact, that many Christians have grow 


very wise and good in their own conc 
ccased to respect and love those who « 
And is not this another reason of our 


THE SABBATH IN BOSTON 


A few weeks since, we itt 


. 
rt 
mito 


that the Sabbath, in Bosto 


Bat 


no evening 


irday nor Sunday evening being 1 


£ vers 


knowledged as belonging to it: whence 
pass, that polit 
and some are tempted to sacrifice their 
duty to their de of attending the 
learn to regard both evenings aa ¢ 
wl h tends to | 
for the Sabt 

Generally, 
have their individ 
ning and ending 
But thia is not underst 
we have heard them ¢ rpress th 
we hare 
trude. Its 
state of n 
suffers by this P 
moral evil in our 
plaining this sub, 
reputation wiil not s 

There is danger, t 
chief. Notwithst 
pression is very g 
highly reverenced 
elsewhere Strang 
enaucuses on both 1 
of us thon before, 
ing is vain, and our rey 
but still the in pression rem 
have a more than usu 
there are many who n 
the charch-going, S 
hold caneuses on Sabbat! 
it. Our example n 
other cities, to appr 
which they all agree 
bath. It may lead the 
bath for such purposes 
the desecration of th 
in all parts of th 
tion of all the 
How can you exy 
** remember the = 
be regarded; wi 
ally hold your cau 
suppose that you can explain 
how you believe that the Sal 
evening, $ every t 


member it way the app 


i mistake most sadly 
We have Leen speaking gf theabbath in Boston 
We see, by the I! 


is in the same 


cy: If you do ye 


pshire Gazette, that Northampton 


ndemnation. Probably, the evil is 


though more 
We hope, 
that it will receive attention in all parts of the State 


glaring here than elsewhere therefore, 


If, as we verily believe, it is an evil, a remedy canbe 


Sut of that, at another 
e. 


* VOLUNTARY” AND “ IRRESPONSIBLE ° 
It is strange, how people will cheat themselves 


with words In the Presbyterian ! 


and Episcop 
churches, especially large parties are talking very earn 


| estly against *‘ voluntary associations.’* becau they 


are ** irresponsible,’’ and in favor of ecclesiastical 


boards, because they are * responsible.”’ Their wri- 


| tings seem to us to afford an admirable illustration of 


the chapter ia Camphell's Philosophy of Rhetori 


which explains how it is that men of sense sometimes 


use words without idcas. 

All action, as it appears to us, must be either vol- 
untary, mvoluntary, or compulsory Involuntary ac- 
tion is that of dead matter: spasn.od action of the 
muscles of animals; or the action of what are called 
the involuntary muscles, as in breathing, or the beat- 
ing of the heart, which are performed independently of 


the will. 


Compulsory action is that which one per 
forms because he is convinced that he must, thoug! 
he would gladly avoid it. 

Involuntary action may be left wl ol y out of the ac- 
count, in discussing this subject of associations and 


modes of effort for the promotion of morals auc reli- 


,toal 


have in aj 


1umerous and] 


The work here re quested of our artists must evi- | 
dently be very difficult, and doubts have been enter- | 


tained whether it would be done, so a3 to answer the 


been consulted, there is no insuperable difficulty in 


Other communications from Mr. Gutzlaff, on other | 


alse does that! 


considering the 


gion 

untary or ¢ 

aM association, 1 
Cuu.p m. “Lhe 
siasticals wish for 1! 


lus cou: 


s the Ten peran 
led to jo either 
meubers volunt 
bers! p is as 
inust be so, unlesat 
ties at their com 
sure, they can testif 
has done wrong: 
right; and there the 
happen, when a u 

We ask, with w 
untary associ 
churches, or any 
voluntary uss 
their own churches - 
spect, and ought to 
men to youn them and 
Ifow evident, t 


¢ ! 
they t 


For the funds 


sionary 
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tll such ti 

tion With the 
but, the 

erty to do 

God has nN 


lus the same 


man will be p 
Will n; and 


He wil! voluntarily 
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be much more readily 
tod to his consideration 
hin and his people r 
would appeal directly 
are most intelligent, ar 
motion of good morals 
be uble to exclude the 
found desirous to do it, 
This plan would not r 
branch of moral reforg 
given, nor the disbandi 
ists; unless some soviet 
bad moral influence. F 
existing modes of oper 
fur it might supersede 
doing their work bette 
fur time to determine. 
We are not confident 
but we are sure that, 
subject much better th 
ation. ‘There isa visibb 
something which we 


«* moral reform *’ efforts 
hitherto, have grown ¢ 
of any use, in enabling 
Society to supply that v 
plished. _ 
ROMAN CATI 
We copy the folloy 
Telegraph, published 
pablished at Philadelph 
evrrect, it is not the faul@ 
Rome, Sept, 23.0 
the distribution of Preni 
hall of the College of th 
the Academical year. 
all parts of the world wa 
15. The follow ing studa 
ceived Premiums. 18 
um, Benedict Spalding, 
the Medal in Literature, 
in Canon Law. 4. Logi 
brose Manahan, of New 
and Metaphysics, 2d Patri 
4 continned. Manahan 
the first class of Greek. 
tion, 2d Daniel Ferry of J 
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Corcoran of Charleston, § 
Rhetorical Greek, and th 
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sic, Hilary Tucker of 3 
Premiums wae 55, of wi 
Arabiac and American I 
19, the Americans got 12 
York cut for another in 
Their proportion would b 
general proficiency and go’ 
turship in Philosophy, Jos 


We would recommend 
to Mr. Mooney’s Catholic 
examine the libraries of a 
their residence at the cornd 
will find there more books 
illustrating the doctrines 
church, written by men in 
—but as he wishes fora s 
appeal, we would reeoimme 
of the Council of ‘Trent,’’ 
country.— Pilot. 

We did, once, 


‘walk dd 
for the 
containing authorized stat 
lic faith. We requested 
every work of the kind in 
sed todo. We purchased 


other work besides, and pal 


olic bookstore,’ 


eonts, two mills and al 
could not find that either of 
was sanctioned by any high 
*“My Lord Benedict Fen 
who, we belseve, does pn 
As to the catechism of the 
Doyle testified before the B 
that ouly a part of the decisi 
received by Roman Catholi 
are informed, on infallible a 
fullible, we will look at it. 


Boston Recorver.—" 
Recorder, with his usual Aa 
we have not the hardihoo 
certain Presbyteries, forbidd 
ilome Missionary Society w 
is Certainly an inference fror 
We defend the resolutions 
proper, but as highly nee 
will be acted upon by ever 
Presbyteries, The Preshy 
these resolutions, to exclude 
ty from their geographical lis 
surdly argues, but only from 
their care; and this Certain 
So comple tely persuaded are 
have had an opportunity of ju 
this society in throwing in th 
the orthodox ascendency it 
are not likely to be deceived 
Boston Recorder may put or 


We ask pardon for arguir 
were led to do it by the lang 
The West Lexington Prest 
American Education and Ho 
and their agents ** are forbidd 
Within the ge0graphical lini 
The Synod of Kentucl y resol 
estly desire and request that 
out delay retire from our bow 
no future collecti ms in our eff 
Continue to operate within the 
the Synod of Kentuc ky.” 

The last sentence of the 
notice, 


al 
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ust do it either 


re is no third way 
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Do 
Ou 
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y, the Fpiscopal and Presb 
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e Society. 

of them. 
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as Much, 
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Men cannot be con 4 
" die 
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The continuance of ” 
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cement, ht 
Standing ar. 
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y that the man who has leg — 
ad he can testify that he has “ 
matter must end. 
n leave 
at self. 


its commen 
these associations have 
nd, to enforce obediey 


d 
The same +s 


3 the Temperance Soe 
Consistency can these 
» the Presbyterian and 

their defenders 
ions ? 


Tay 
lety 
Vol. 
Episeopsl 
» Come out Against 
Do they mean to 
are in a bad condition in 
o be erndowe 


SY thar 
. this rp. 
d with power ote 


re for 
remain in then ? nd 


es 
that they talk without “ig 
olumtary associations! 
th which to carry on their yp 
perations, these 8Ss0ciations 
voluntary contributions of thes 
not know that they Attempt to | . 
the payment must be weletter 
assocuvon Can enforce the collec. 


nm will tell us, a man is hot at fil 
at lib 


ses about joining the chureh, 


. for 
is duty. 


The Presbyterian will 
ut his charch.—We SUPpoze the 
d to choose for himself, Which he 
fore his joining will be Voluntary 
belong to the Episcopal, and net 
rch, or the Contrary. Still, it jg 
uppose, too, it is his duty to join 
It may be, too, that God has 

1 a ‘lemperance Society; and 
ent as the duty of Joining the 
Autary, and, froin the nature of 
ecclesiastical rulers can fre 
please, and send armies to en- 


VY as30ciation”’ may be just as 
ther. The officers of either 
iperance Society, are responsi- 
of the members. If they eon- 
eposed, or the members ean 

, and re-form the association 

it will then be just as good 
ed may promounce 

P; but who cares for them ?— 


offieers 


pf these three associations are 
They must behave so tha; 

or part. Those who cannot 
either turn them out, or leave 
sponsible to the public. They 
worthy of confidence, or the 

fidence in them. - They must 
they deserve support, or the 
o. And in this sense, they 


y man, whose countenance or 


Temperance Society is as re 
whatever. And what else is 
Te 
y, is either the Presbyterian or 
ntable ? 


two other associations ? 


emperance Society, and every 
jon, ought to be responsible to 
ing body, besides itself? If 
ly to each of those churches 
be better constituted, if com- 
its doings to the other? 
church no more sacred than 
By no means. We are not 
ness, but of the voluntariness 
their responsibility to some 
earth. In these respects, so 


they all stand on a level. 





ORM SOCIETIES, 
ommon with the labors of the 
iety has been formed at Low- 
vell Association for the Promo- 
js, auxiliary to the American 
** May not a profitable hint be 
Fould it not be an improvement, 
uld call itself a society for the 
orals, and should enlarge its 
hte 
e French Society for Chris 


it not, with advantage, 


1 which we do not feel compe- 
erefore we wish the following 
ved as mere suggestions, and 


oting Christian Morals might 
subjects which bear upon the 
part of community. It might 
nracter and tendency of our 
bits. It might investigate the 
ountry, or of any part of it, 
It might dis- 
and the 


the contrary 
fluences are wanting, 
them. 
mine the laws of the s¢ veral 


its safeguards, 


varriage, and D 
u- 


scandolously defective. 
ttention. Gambling, lotteries, 
subject of betting at elections. 
iy, and the Jaws in reference 
topic. The Sabbath; the 
steamboats, Kec; peace and 
auses,—especially the false 
n: theatres, and amase™ 
character and influence; 
of moral influences. 
ocure the writing and circula- 
ubjects of Christian ™ 
b country should be engaged w 
r Kent, of New York, for &* 
have mea of that standing 
for this purpose. Many thing*: 
would do better than they 
heir talents are wanted, and 
if of then 


ents 


and 


orality 


ble to avail Mse 
Duld have its own periodical 

it should direct the thoughts 

all thinking men, and — 
hey should be brought - 

parish, and thas the are 

at lecturers should be dimu- 
No lecter 


wholly removed. 
4 or may 


sre, as a good past 
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be uiuch more readily convinced by a treatise subimnit- 
us consideration, than by an agent, sent to set 

,and his people right.—These publications, too, 
would appeal directly to that part of the laity, who 
are most intelligent, and most interested in the pro- 
motion of geod morals; so that the pastor would not 
bo uble to exelude the light, even if one should be 
found desirous to do it. 

Lis plan would not require the abandonment of any 
branch of moral reform to which attention is now 
piven, nor the disbanding of any society that now ex- 
iste; unless some society should be found to exert a 
t ad 
existing modes of operation for the better, and how 


moral influence. How fur it might change some 
fir it might supersede some existing organizations, by 
dowa their work better than they can, it would be 
for tine to determine. 

We are not confident this plan ought to be adopted ; 
bot we are sure that, unless others understand the 
subject much better than we do, it deserves consider- 

There isa visible and extensively felt need of 
which The 


yral reform *’ efforts which have so signally failed 


we have not yet found. 


rio, have grown out of it. If these hints shall be 


yy use, in enabling the American Moral Reform 
ty to supply that want, onr object will be accom- 
1 


ROMAN CATHOLIC «RUMO 
We copy the following article from the Catholic 
The Herald is 
If the ‘‘rumor’’ is 
not the fault of Protestants. 


IE. 23 —On Tuesday, the 13th instant, 
stribution of Premiums took place in the great 
fthe College of the Propaganda at the close of 
\eademical year. ‘The number of students from 
ts of the world was 110; from the United States, 
rhe following students of the United States re- 
{ Premiums. & Seripture School. 2d Premi- 
Benedict Spalding, of Kentucky.—He also got 

Medal in Literature, in Eeclesiastical History and 

‘anon Law. 4. Logie and Metaphysics, Ist Am- 

brose Manahan, of New York. 3 Natural Philosophy 

| Metaphysies, 2d Patrick Lynch of South Carolina, 

tianed. Manahan also took the first Premium in 

ss of Greek. 5 Latin Oratorical Composi- 

2d Daniel Ferry of New York. He got the Ist 

in Latin Poetical Composition. 6 James 

f Charleston, S. C., got the Ist Premium in 

| Greek, and the 2d in Latin Practical Com- 

7. In Gregorican Chaunt and Church Mu- 

Tucker of Missouri. The number of 

ns wae 55, of which 6 were fur the Syriac, 

id American Languages; of the remaining 

(Americans got 12, and Patrick Lawless of New 

t for another in Greek They got 5 over 

portion would be 7. 2. The premium for 

| proficieney and good standing, as well as doc- 
1 Philosophy, Joseph Balfe, of Philade! phia 
(Catholic Herald 


Telegraph, published at Cincinnati. 
pablished at Philadelphia. not 
t. it is 


Sp nf 


ry 


We would recommend to Mr. Tracy to walk down 
ty Mr. Mooney’s Catholic bookstore, or to call and 
the libraries of any of the Rev. gentlemen at 
lence at the corner of Franklin street, and he 

ve more books than he can read ina year, 

i the doctrines and practice of the Catholic 
, Written by men in almost every age and clime, 

he wishes for a standard to which he may 

would recommend to bim the * Catechism 
neil of ‘Trent,’’ lately republished in thia 


e, “* walk down to Mr. Mooney’s Cath- 


re,’” for the purpose of purchasing works 


g authorized statements of the Roman Catho- 


We requested him to show usa copy of 


work of the kind in his store, which he profes- 
! 


We purchased all he produced, and one 

r work besides, and paid for the whole, thirty-one 
two ahalf. On 

' 


d not find that either of the works there purchased 


mills and examination, we 

s sauctioned by any higher authority than that of 

My Lord Benedict Fenwick, Bish p of Boston,” 
who, we belseve, does not profess to be infallible 
As to the catechism of the Council of Trent,— Bishop 
Doyle testitied before the British Parliament, in 1835, 
that only a part of the decisions of that Council were 
When we 
iformed, on infallible authority, what part is in- 
e, we will look at it 


eived by Roman Catholics as binding. 


Boston Recorner.—The Faitor of the Boston 
fer, with his usual Aardthood of assertion, saye 

ive not the hardihood to defend the action of 
1 Presbyteries, forbidding the operations of the 
Missionary Society within therr bounds. This 
‘inly an inference from nothing we have said 
efend the not only 
but as highly necessary, and we hope they 

1] upon by every pastor composing those 

The Presbyteries never intended by 


1 
resolutions er antine as 


t 
ries 
tions, to exclude the Agents of the Socie- 
geographical limits, as the Recorder ab- 
gues, but only from the congregations under 
e; and this certainly they had a right to do 
) persuaded are orthodox churches, whict 
pportunity of judging, of the antifice o. 
0 throwing in their missionaries to destroy 
x aseendency in Presbyteries, that they 
¥ to be deceived by the varnish which ihe 
Recorder may put on its proceedings, 
[Presbyterian 
We 
it by the language of the resolutions 


Lexington Presbytery resolved, that thy 
1 


pare 


pardon for arguing so 


{to de 


** absurdly,”’ 


tion and Home Missionary Socictic 


its 


‘are forbidden to operate in any way 
geographical limits of this presbytery.’* 
1 of Kentucky resolved, ‘that we do earne 
} 


request that those societies will with 


e from our bounds, and attempt to makw 
tions in our churches, nor in any way 
to operate within the geographical limits « 


rood of Kentucky.’ 
, nience of the above extract is worthy « 


‘loses one of the reasons w hy the mis« 
> Am. H. M. Society are to be excluded 
presbyteries. If some of those missiona- 
be settled over some of their destitute 
ey would of course become members Oo. 


es in which those churches are situated, 
‘Old School ** party might not have 


Votes, and might not be able to elect com- 


tbe General Assembly from their own 
1e le } ’ 
yr t lose their present ‘* ascendency.”’ 


, 
4 a Catastrophe, those destitute chuarch- 


without the preaching and ordinances of 
th 


hig 


ey can procure ministers who have 
a with the Home Missionary Society. 
uscendency ’’ must not be hazarded for 
Avin 


gz souls! 
ty¥.—We take this opportunity, when we 
*pecial Provocation, and 


I with 


can therefore 
wut being thought personal, to 
Fe jsest to all who write poetry for the Re- 
it is, that none whose Poetic reputation is 
st shed, will atten ptto write blank verse. 
kind of verse. Beginners 

,» ull they have acquired such 
aud so delicate an ear for the 


poetic numbers, that they can write with 


}should be ever so destitute of its peculiar beauties, 
they would not have poetic discernment enough to see 
the deficiency; and that, if they would fail in rhyme, 
they would be still more sure to fail, and to fuil still 

jinore grievously, and without perceiving their own 
failure, in blank verse. 


Rioters ro BE PuNtsHev.—We learn from the 
papers, that an Anti-Slavery meeting at New Haven, 
Jat which Rev. Asa Rand was to lecture, was riotous- 
|ly disturbed by some young men, who after the meet- 
jing tore up the fence in front of Rev. Mr. Jocelyn’s 
house, and did other damage. It is stated, too, that 
We hope it will be 
done. Riots will not be put down by mere newspaper 
disapprobation, while the rioters go unpunished. We 
shall have quiet, when it is fully understood that those 
who break the law in this way must suffer its penalty ; 
and not till then. 


they will be brought to justice. 





Goinc Westwarp.—What will become of the 
emigrating variety of the human species, when they 
arrive at the Pacific? Will they go on, first to China, 
and then through Asia and Europe to New England? 

Laporte is situated in the northwest corner of Indi- 
ana. "The secoud number of the Herald, published 
there, says:— 

Three years ago, where Laporte is now situated, 

the Potawatomie Indian and the Prairie Wolf held un- 
disputed dominion, and nature lived in all her wanton 
and picturesque wildness. Now, the villuge of La- 
| porte contains a civilized and Christian population of 
jabout 1200 souls—1LU extensive mereantile establish- 
jinents; many of which contain stocks to the amount 
of 15 to 25,000 dollars—tive regular and scientific 
| physicians, —whose practice, we are happy to state, 
| for the past year, has been rapidly decreasing, from 
| the fact, that, as our country has settled and improv- 
‘d, it has in proportion (to them) most 
alarmingly HEALTYY. 





become 


Eight practicing attornies and connsellors at law, 
ill doing well—living well, and even realizing some 
|surplus money, by their attention to besiness, and rea- 
sonable ‘* fees,—a further proof of the business and 
jenterprise of our place. Our town also supports and 
} gives encouragement to about 30 steady and indus- 
|trious mechanics of various kinds, nearly all of whom 
are fast approaching to circumstances of affluence 

A correspondent of one of the five physicians, writ- 

ing from London, says:—** I know the value of land 

lover the most of Europe, and it is my deliberate opin- 
ion, the region in which you live, is not only the gar- 
| den spot of Indiana, but of the universe.’’ From this, 
* Laporte writer draws the inference:—* If our situ- 
ations are thus enviable, we eught at least to be con- 
jtented, and pause, before we ‘* push off’ in supposi- 
tion of finding a better country in Black Hawk's pur- 
chase, Rock River, or the Picketonuc.’’ 

So then, the citizens of Laporte are obliged to raise 
| their voices against emigration ‘* to the west.’"’ We 
hope that place will not suffer so much from the ‘“wes- 
! - ** ' 

tern fever,’’ as many places in New England have 


done 


NEWS FROM MISSIONS, 
| —Mrr to the Rev, § 


Bliss, Sec. Am. Tract Soc iety, Boston, dated June 6 


Bankox Juhnson writes 
** "The little Chinese church here, under the care of 


brother Dean, numbers six members. ‘I hey meet for 
| Worship every Sabbath, and the congregation is in- 
{creasing. At the monthly concert to-day, most of the 
| members throw in their mite into the mission iry box; 
| among whom is a poor Chinaman, who supports him- 
| self and family by selling fruit, earning daily from 7 
to 15 cents. For some time past he has allowed him- 
self to eat nothing but rice, for the sake of saving a 
little out of hia hard e irnings to put mito the treasury 
f the Lord. He threw into the box the valee of 15 
cents 


by ill health, forwarded his contribution.”’ 





| NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

| Au Inaugural Discoure, delivered at William's Col- 
September, 15, 1836 By Mark Hopkins, 
President of the College Published at the request 
of the Troy, N. Y¥., N. Tuttle, 
1836. 


This address s} 


ege, 
lrustees. 


Joard of 


uld have received an earlier notice 
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| zanee. I 


generally. A prohibition of the sale of the public do-| 
main to any but actual settlers is also mentioned as'| 
another mode of curtailing the revenue. 

The Public Money.—An account is given of the| 
measures adopted in pursuance of the act of June 23d, 
1836, to regulate the deposites of the public money, | 
and some recommendations are made of prospective 
provisions on the subject, such as authority to discon- 
tinue as deposite banks, when no longer necessary, 
those selected under the late act, &c. 

The Mint and the Curreney.—Vhe coinage of the 
Mint, from the Ist of January to the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1836, has been, of gold, $3,619,440, and of sil- 
ver, $2,877,000. The establishment of a gold coin 
of one dollar 1s again urged upon Congress. The 
quantity of gold now in the country is estimated at 
$15,000,000. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury calcu- 
lates the whole specie in the country in October, 1833, 
at thirty millions of dollars, and the whole specie now 
in the country at seventy-three millions, Various 
speculations on the subject occupy a number of pages 
in this part of the report. 

Miscellaneous.—The report concludes with several 
suggestions of a miscellaneous character, among 
which the renewed recommendation of the adoption 
of measures for regulating steamboat navigation must 
meet with very general approbation from all those 
who have as much horror as we have of those appall- 
ing catastrophes which class themselves under the 
head of ** Steamboat disasters!"’—.Vat. Intel. 





Gov. McDurrie’s Speecu.—The Legislature of 
South Carolina met at Columbia on the 28th ult. and 
on the following day Goy. MecDutlie delivered his 
message. Ile recommends strongly the encourage-| 
went of education, and a liberal patronage of the Col-| 
lege of the State—he recommends that provision be | 
made for receiving the State’s proportion of the sur- | 
plus money and that it be deposited in the bank of the} 
State of South Carolina, to the credit of the state, to 
be loaned asa portion of the bank capital —he express- | 
es a decided opinion that the duties should be reduced, | 
**as soon as this can be done consistently with the 
plighted faith of Congress, implied in the act of 1833" 
-—he recommends strongly to the favorable consider- 
ation of the legislature, the project of the South Caro- 
lina and Cincinnati rail road, but disapproves the pro- 
ject of conferring on the rail road company the privi- 
lege of Banking—he recommends the increasing of the | 
salary of Governor to five thousand dollars a year, | 
and erecting a suitable house for his accommodation | 
at the seat of government—he comments briefly, and, 
in the indignant tone which might be expected of him, 
on the proceedings of the abolition societies of the 
north, and particularly of the American Anti-slavery | 
Society—and concludes with a notice of the civil war 
in Mexieo, and the proposed application of ‘Texas to | 
be admitted into our Union. 





‘The expression of his 
views on this last subject is so much more just, manly 
and statesmanlike, than any thing to be found on the 
sane subject in the President's message, that we 
copy it for the purpose of showing the favorable con- 
trast, between the tone of the Governor's message, 
and that of the other document.— Daily Advertiser 

Entertaining these opinions, I have looked with 
deep concern, not unmingled with regret, upon the oc- 
eurrences which have taken place during the present 
year, in various parts of the United States, relative to 
the civil war, which is still in progress, between the 
Republic of Mexico, and one of her revolted Provin- 
ees. 

Itis true, that no country is responsible for the 
sympathies of its citizens; but | am nevertheless ut 
terly at a loss to perceive what title either of the par- 
ties to this controversy can have to the sympathies of 
the American people If ithe alledged that the in- 
surgents emigrants from the United 
States, it is obvious to reply, that by their voluntary 
expatriation—under whatever circumstances of ad-| 
venture, of speculation, of honor, or of infamy, they | 
have forfeited all claim to our paternal regard. If it 
be even true that they have left a land of freedom, for | 
a land of despotisin, they have done it with their eyes | 
open, and deserve their destiny. ‘There is too much 
reason to believe that many of them have gone as 
mere adventurers, speculating upon the chances of es- 
tablishing an independent government in Texas, and 
of seizing that immense and fertile domain by the title 
of the sword. But be this as it may, when they be- 
came citizens of Mexico, they becaine subject to the | 
Constitution and the laws of that country; and what 


of Texas are 


Another, who was prevented from atte nding | ever changes the Mexican people may have since 


made in that Constitution and these laws, they are | 
matters with which foreign States can have no con- 
cern, and of which they have no right to take cogni- 
trust, therefore, that the 8 of South 
Carelina will give no countenance, direct or indirect, | 


open or concealed, to any acts which mey compromit | 


| the neutrality of the United States, or bring into ques- 


tion their plighted faith. 


ing justice—in 


Justice—stern and unbend- | 
our other States, 
would be paramount to all the considerations of mere 


intercourse with 


We like it wel!, and intend to copy several passages | expe diency, even if it were possible that these could 
| ; 


from it, containing thoughts, which, in our Opinion, it | be separated. 


will do the public gor 


od to read. 





Domestic 


CONGRESS, 

The second session of the twenty-fourth congress 
commenced on Monday, Dee ; noon In the 
Senate, the Vice President took the chair. Walter 
Laurie having resigned his office as Secretary of the 
| Senate, and the chief clerk being absent from sickness, 
Mr. Machen lected Secretary protem. In the 
| House, the chair was taken by the Speaker, James 
K. Polk. After the usual formalities of commencing 
the session, both Houses adjourned 7 

Tuesday, Dec. 6.—The Presidents’ Message and 
accompanying documents were received, and the usu- 
il order was taken for printing them, 

Wednesday, Dee. 7. Senxnave.—The chair pre- 
sented documents from the Treasury Department, 
jamong which were a report on the execution of the 
treaty with the Chickasaws, and a report on the im- 


5, at 


was e 


portation of paupers, in obedience to a resolution of 


the Senate of 


be printed 


the last session: which were ordered to 
Mr. Benton gave notice that he should 
bring up his expunging resolution at an early day 
Thursday, Dec. 8. WMovss Mr. Davis, of Indi- 
ana, announced the death of his coll Mr. Kin- 
jnard, the victim of a steamboat explosion We hope 
that this event the of laws, 
punishing those by whose criminal conduct or neglect 
ch explosions take place. F 
Both Houses adjournod to Monday 


ague, 


may hasten enactment 


vuny Reporntr.—Of this 
itted to both Houses of Congress on 
the first day of the session, we have thought our read- 
ers would not be dissati-fied with an abridged account, 
which we have 


Tir Annvuat 
document, trar 


urranged under its natural divisions, 
as follows:— P 

Receipts and Expen for 1836.—The bal- 
ance in the Treasury on the Ist of January last was 
$26,749,803. The receipts for 1836 are “estimated 
at $47,691,898, of which the rees ipts from Customs 
for the three first quarters have been $17,523,151, 
and the rece pls from Lands $20,048,029. 


liuures 


I he ¢i- 
penditures for 1836 are ascertained and estimated at 
$31,435,032, of which the payments for the military 
service (including fortifications,) during the three 
first quarters, have amounted to $13,010,061 

| Deducting the expenditures of the year, ascertain- 

j}ed and probable, from the receipts, the balauce which 
will be in the Treasury on the Ist of January, 1837, 
is estimated at $43,005,669, and, deducting the ‘*un- 
available funds’’ of $1,080,000, leaving ‘* the a 
ble balance’ $41,925,669. [This does not include 
the balance to the credit of the Post Office De part- 
ment at the end of the year, estimated at $513,920. ] 

Revenue and Expenditures for 1837.—The re- 
ceipls are estimated as follows " Customs, $16,500,. 
000; Lands, $5,000,000; Bank Stock and Miscella- 
neous, $2,500,000. The « spenditures (incleding 
$1,000,000 for usual excess of appropriations be- 
yond estimates) are estimated at $26,755,831. 
Imports and Exports.—The Imports during the 
year ending 30th September, 1836, are ascertained 
and estimated at $173,540,000, shewing an increase, 
compared with the preceding year, of $23,644,258 

The Exports dusing the same period are ascertain 

and estimated at $121,739,000, of which $101,105,- 

000 were domestic products, aud the residue foreign, 


' 
nae 


exhibiting an ag 


} 


| of our relations with Mexico 


| critical, 


| 
| 


| 


Sut they cannot. Justice is the high 
est expediency, and | am sure South Corolina is the 
last State in the Union that would know ingly viwlate 
this sacred canon of political morality 

If any could add to the intrinsic 
weight of these high inducements to abstain from any 
species of interference with the domestic affairs of : 
neighboring and friendly State, it would be the tremen- 
dons retribution to which we are so peculiarly expo-| 
sed on our South Western frontier, from measures of 
retaliation, 

Should Mexico war 
States, and aided by some gre: 


consideration 


declare against the United 

European power, 
hoist the standard of servile insurrection in Louisiana 
and the neighboring States, how deep would be our 
sell reproaches, in reflecting that these atrocious pro- 
ceodings received even a colorable apology from our 
example, or from the unlawful conduct of our citi 
zens! 

There is one question, connected with this contro- 
versy, of a definite character, upon whit h it may be 
proper that you should express an opinion. You are 
doubtless aware that the people of Texas, by an al- 
most unanimous vote, have expressed their desire to) 
be admitted into our Coufederacy, and application 
will probably be made to Congress for that purpose 
In my opinion, Congress ought not even to entertain) 
such a proposition in the present state of the contro 
versy. If we admit Texas into our Union, while} 
Mexico is still waging war against that Provinee, with 
a view to re-establish her supremacy over it, we shall, 
by the very act itself, make ourselves a party to the 
war. Nor can we take this step, without incurring | 
this heavy responsibility, until Mexico herself shall re- 
cognize the inde pendence of her revolted Province 

We have no official information of the precise state 


Fnhough is known, | 
however to satisfy us that the conjuncture i chine ntly 
Let us be scrupulously careful that we do 
nothing to countenance, aud all we can to prevent the 
calamity ofa war. We are now engaged in a fearful | 
and doubtful struggle to reform our federal system of 
government, by throwing 
which it is rapidly sinking | 
In this state of things a war with any country 
would be the greatest of calamities; for we could | 
scarcely hope to come out of it with any thing but the} 
mere wreck of a free constitution, and the external | 
forme of a free government | 
Put may heaven avert these inauspicious omens, | 
and direct all your measures to the advancement of} 
our true glory and lasting happiness, as a free and a 
favored people. © McDurrit. 


off the corruptions under | 


Seminoie War From the Jacksonville Cour- 
ier, Nov. 24.—Since our last, the army under the 
command of Governor Call has marched to the With- 
lacoochee—Col. Pierce with the friendly Creeks, 
about 300 Regulars, and Col. Mills’ battalion of East 
Florida volunteers, crossed the Withlacooche the 13th 
jostant. 

The follow ing letter from Col. Mills, dated Camp 
Okloklikaha, west side of the Withlacoochee, fur- 
nishes the particulare to the 14th. 

We crossed the Withlacooche yesterday, with 700) 
Creek Indians and 309 Kegular Troops, and met with | 
no enemy to oppose 


us. We, with our command, | 


] pursued on a trail of Indians several miles, and had to 


return from the total impracticability of going farther 
into the region of mud and water. 


| abandoned all their houses at this strong-hold, and re- 


tired (we are informed by a captured negro) to Wa- 


This is the most dreadful eountry I have ever been 
in. An immense sea of mud and water as far as the 
sight extends, and studded with little Islands, on most 
of which was an Indian settlement. 

Evening before last, an express arrived ct Black 
Creek from the army, bringing the intelligence that 
there had been two skirmishes with the enemy. At 
Warm Spring, the other side of the Withlacooche, 
and not far from Wahoo Swamp, a detachment of the 
Tennessee volunteers fell in with a party of Indians, 
who were engaged in jerking beef. 'lhey attacked and 
completely routed them. Nineteen were found dead. 
There are supposed to have been about 400, as they 
took that number of packs, filled with their clothes 
and provisions. ‘The detachment, with their booty, 
joined the main body under Gov. Call. 

The next day Gov. Call, with the whole of his divis- 
ion of the army, met, as they supposed, the great 
body of the enemy, inthe Wahoo Swamp. After a 
short brush with them, it being near night, it was 
thought best to retreat a short distance to encamp, 
where our informant states, it was the intention of the 
Governor to remain, till he could effect a junction 
with the other division of the army.—There the In- 
dians are doubtless prepared to fight. Animated by 
their former success, and urged by the desponding 
alternative to die or go West, they will fight despe- 
rately. The whole force that left Fort Drane, 2,200, 
is not too large when acting together, to meet such an 
eneiny, and ensure success. ‘The enemy are already 
too much elated with their former victories. Another 
defeat in this stage of the campaign, would be most 
disastrous,—it would prolong the war another year,— 
an evil which we hope may be averted. 

Our forees had five killed in these skirmishes. The 





number ef wounded we are unable to learn. On 
their route they took two Indian negroes, who say 
that many of the Indians are disposed to give up, and 
will do so, if they meet the Creeks and Regulars 
The negroes report that powder is scarce with them 
The information obtained from Indian negroes and 
squaws, had been of little service heretofore. When 
an attempt has been made to reach their strong-holds, 
they have fought and desperately, as all will here wit- 
ness who have made the attempt. 

After the second skirmish with a field piece was 
fired which was answered by a field piece or plattoon, 
supposed to be in Gen. Jesup’s camp. ‘This renders 
it probable that there has been some hard fighting ere 
this. 

Gen. Armistead passed here on Monday last in the 
steamer Santee, on his way to join the army. 

Provisions are aguin ordered to Volusia to supply 
the army there. 

A report reached this place on Sunday last, that a 
few Indians were seen six or seven miles distant. De- 
techments of Captains Dell and Ross companies, went 
in search of them, but saw none. ‘Trails have been 
pursued and the remnants of their fires seen in the vi- 
cinity of the place, where Mr. Johns was killed a short 
time since. Whether they are straggling Creeks on 
their way to join the Seminoles, or a party come to | 
wreak their vengeance on the captors of the squaw 
and children, who were brought here not long since, 
there are no means of determining 

sn neti 

Slavery and Mobbery An affair recently hap- 
pened at Swedesboro’, N. J. of which the following 
account is abridged from the Woodbury Herald. A 
family of blacks in the neighborhood of Jerkley, 
claimed as slaves, were arrested upon the warrant of 
Donahoe, a noted slave-catcher from Philadelphia, 
and taken before Justice Harker, on Sunday, and de- 
tained by him at the hotel of Mr. Johnson until Mon- 
day morning, for trial. ‘The alleged slaves were con- 
fined in the cellar of the tavern and were in irons 
About 11 o'clock at night, the house was attacked by 
about forty negroes, come to the rescue of their con- 
fined brethren A discharge of musketry and a vol- | 
ley of clubs and stones were the first imtiu.ation that 
the unsuspecting and affrighted landlord receive d 
The household was immediately aroused and ran ter- | 
ror-struck to the garret and other private parts of the 
building. The windows were broken out and the 
building riddled by bullets and large musket shot 
The landlord defended his house as far as he was able, 
Ile 


discharged several times and wounded one or more 


but he had no arms save a light fowling-piece. 


MAR RIAGES. 


In this city, at St. Paul's Charch, by Ret. Rev Rishop 
Griswold, Rev 7 Wim. Warland, of Bridgewater, Mass. tu 
Miss Rovnnuna Seaver, of Boston—Mr. Stiliman Josselyn, 
to Mises Mary R. Darling—Mr. Siles P Mer:am, tu Mis Su- 
gan Marin, dunughter of Mr. Enos Briggs—James Warren 
Sever, Esq. to Miss Ann Elizabeth Parsons Carter, dangh- 
ter of Jnmes Carter, Exq.—Mr. Edinand P. Dolbeare, Jr 
of Boston, to Miss Clarissa C. Larkin, of Weathersfield, Ct. 

tn South Boston, ¥r. Seth Smith, formerly of Wood- 
stock, Ct. to Miss Catharine P. Tuttle, of this city 

In ¢ hurlestown, Master Commandant James Armstrong, 
of the U. 8. Navy, to Elizabeth, d 1ughter of the late Ben) 
Crowninshield, of Charlestown 

In Westford, Dec. 2d, by Rev 
Patten, to Miss Sarah B. Hall. 

In Leominster, 6th inst. Mr. John Dallinger, Jr. (of the 
firm of Daliinger & Welch, Boston ) to Miss Martha Bur- 
rage, of L.. 

lu Portsmouth, N. 1. Rev. W. Bp. Jacobs, of Newbury- 
port, to Miss Harriet Penhallow. : ; 

In Keene, N. HW. by Rev. Mr Livermore, Thomas Hop- 
kinson, Esq. of Lowell, Mass. to Miss Corinna A. Prentisa 


DEATHS, 


In this city, Mr. Augustus Baird, aged 30—Mre. Sally, 
wite of Mr. Charles Barnard, 55—Mrs Mary, widow of the 
inate Capt. Henry Atkins, 88—Mr. Dennis Timothy, 49— 
Miss Lucy L. Homans, 74—Miss Eleanor Moseley, formerly 
of New Chester, N. Hf. 21 E 

In South Boston, 4th inst. Mr. David Williams, 77. 

In Cambridge, Mrs. Arabelia Johnson, 31 

Iu Charlestown, Mra. Mary Ann, wite of 
Mitchell, 22 

In Leominster, Rev. Abel Conant, Pastor of the Unita- 
rian Church and Society. 

In East Cambridge, Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. John Nicho- 
Ins Le Compte, nud grand-daughter of Thomas Rice, Esq. 
of Charlestown, 18 

In Milton, Mrs. Nancy Miller, 72. 

Yu Newbury port, Miss Hannah Toppan, 77. 

lu Hingham, Miss Molly Loring, 77 

In New Bediord, Miss Sarah Standish, of Plympton, 413 
She retired in usunl health on Thursday might, and was 
found dead in her bed on the fullowing morning 

Tu Grent Falls, N. WE. Sth inst. drowned while skating, 
Millet, son of Mr. Rufus Hamilton, 13 

In Newmarket, N Mr. Daniel Smith, 45. He fell 
dead in his celler, sapposed by an apopiectioc 

In Pravei-town, No EL Mr. Robert Bradford, #1. 


Ephraim Abbot, Mr. Rufus 


Mr. Luther 





Hie was 


| in the Battle at Bunker Hill, and at the taking of Burgoyne | 


An aged English pedlar, w ho had taken lodgings there | 


for the night, aroused by the tumult below from his | 
slumbers, ¢ought refuge half awake and in great alarm 

After the noise hed a little subsided, 

he attempted to find his way to the bar-room—talking, | 
as he came, to himself. The landlord heard him and | 
was frightened into the belief that two of the blacks 
had effected an entrance by way of the trap-door, 
which was known to be open, and as the pedier 
emerged from the stair door, discharged a large por- 
tion of a heavy charge into his knee. ‘The physicians 
who were called to dress it, are of the opinion that he 
may recover from the wound without amputation, 
though in all probability, not without the loss of the 
use of the limb On Monday morning the 
blacks were taken before Judge Harker, and on mo- 


in the garret 


forever 


tion of EF. B, Caldwell, for the prisoners, the case was 
postponed on account of the absence of a material 
Witness.— Courier 


Mr. Leigh, Senator from Virginia, has resigned his 
seat in Congress, for private reasons. Lle states iu 
his letter to the General Assembly, that he is not ina- 
fluenced by any feeling of obligation to obey their in- 
structions or re sign, but on the contrary, that he con- 
siders the principles and doctrines of those who sup- 
port the right of instruction as tending to an entire sub- 
version of the constitution of the Senate, to an altera- 
tion of the whole frame of Federal government, and to 
the destruction of all the balances provided by the 
constitution respecting the relations of the several de- 
partments of government and of the whole toward the 
state governments. 


The honorable G. W. B. Towns, representative in 


designs, by 


| ain 


Congress from the state of Georgia, has resigned his 


seat, because his state has voted for White, which he 
considers equivalent to instructions to himself, either 
to vote for White, in case the election comes to the 
lo 
new election to supply his place; 
day, the 2d of January 


The governor has ordered a 
to be held on Mon- 


House, or resign. 


General Vance, the Governor elect of Chie, has 
met with a severe On the 4th alt. the 
clothes of a black girl, who lived in his family, canght 


accident 


fire, and in his efforts to extinguish it, he was very 
badly burnt in both his hands, so much so as to pre- 
vent his using them 
but not so seriously 


His wife was also much injured, 
It is suppose d the girl will re 
cover 

In the N. H. Legislature last week, a bill was in- 
troduced taximg dogs, hogs and old bac helors.—The 
reselution passed with the exception of the last clause 


Silver It may not probably be known, says the 
New York Star, that we work up and dispose ef at 
least half a ton of silver every week in this country 
It is manufactured into siiver ware of all kinds for 
domestic purposes, pencil cases, artic les of ornament 
and plated ware. For the latter, great quantities of 
silver are used, as most of the furniture of modern 
houses have plated knobs, hinges, &e. We should 
say that half a ton of silver weekly is below the quan- 
tity used 

Ciry Erection. —Samven Exvxiot was elected 
Mayor of this city, by a majority of 510 votes, over 
all other candidates. 

Nathan Gurney, Thomas Hunting, J. H. Hayward, 
Samnel Quiney, Thomas Wetmore, Henry Farnam, 
John B. Wells, and Thomas Richardson were elected 
Aldermen. 





P. S.—The President is able to read a little 
at a time.—Asbury Dickens is elected Secretary of 
the Senate.—An official account from Gov. Call con- 
firms the account we have given from Plorida.—A 
legislative caucus in 8S. C. has recommended to the 
Presilential electors of that State, the use of blank 


votes for President, and to vote fur Tyler, of Va. for | tion 


Vice President. 





NOTICES. 
Tr The Annual Sermon wil! be 
evening neat, by Dr. Sharp, before the 
tr 


delivered on Sunday 
Reston Children's 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


whale | 


Iu Wilmot, N. TL William Gay, Esq. 47. Me lad feiled 
a tree expecting another which leaned against it would full | 
With it, but roots and frost prevented its falling, Ele pro- | 
ceeded to cut up the feiled tree, und when chopping off a| 
second log, the leaning tree fell directly upon and killed 
him instantly 

In Banger, Nathaniel Haines, 
ert) Republican, 86. 

1 Wiscasset, Mrs. Mary Weathern, 73 

In Moscow, N. ¥. Mr. Isnne Gennett, of Boston, 59 

In New Orleans, on the 18th of November, of consump. | 
tien, Mr. Richard Galloepe, Jr. of Boston, in the 3ist year 
of his age. 


zxq. Inte editor of the East 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, | 


NEW. Hieroglyphieal Bible, with Devotional Pieces | 
tor Youth, containing four hundred cuts, by Adema— 

beautifully bound 

The Pairy Book; illustrated with cuts on wood. 
A. Adams—richly bound in silk 

The Christmas Box and New Year's Gift, for 1837; a col. | 
lection of atiusement and instruction for the Young—with | 
Engravings 

The Wreath for 1837, designed as a token fur the Young, 
handsomely bound and gilt. 

A Sketch-Book for Youth, by Robert Ramble 

Rollo Learning to Read; or, Easy Stories 
Children 

The Boy and the Birds, by Emily 
Phomas Landserr c 

The Ladder to Learning, by Mra 

Olive Buds, Mra. L. HD. Sigourney 

The Evergreen, revised by che € 
of the Am. 3. 3. Union 

My Little Hymn Book. 

The Youth's Keepsake for 1837 

The Boy's Own Week Day Book. For Sale by PEH-} 
KINS & MARVIN, 114 Washington «treet Dec. 16 


Ry J. 


for Young 


Taylor, with etched 
Trimmer 


smmitiee of Publication 


PAXEMPERANCE TALES, in three vols 
bindings 

Phe Christian Offering for 1857 

Received by HILLIARD, GRAY & CO 


SACRED MUSIC, 
MERICAN PSALMODY, by 
Ancient Lyre, by Zeuner. 
Hoston Academy's Church Music 
Boston Acndemy's Chorases, &c 
Billings and Holden Collection, 
Bridgewater Collection 
Choir (The) by L. Mason 
Christian Lyre, by Rev. J. Leavitt 
Handel and Haydn Collection. 
National Church Harmony 
Sacred Melodies. 
Stoughton Collection 
Sucial Choir, by Kingsley 
Also—THeoReTical 
Durrough'’s Thorough Bass Primer 
Calcott's Musical Grammar 
Catel's Treatise on Harmony 
First Steps to Thorough Dass 
Mason's Musical Manual 
Perter’s Masical Cyclopedia 
Guide to the Piano Porte 
COLMAN'S Literary Rooms, 121 Washington street 


gilt and plain 


Dec. 19 


Ives and Dutton 


Music 








ec. 16 


ENGLISH BOOKS, in I 


ILLIARD, GRAY & CO, have for sale- 

I Britton'’s Architectural Antiquities of 
ito, half Turkey gilt 

Mra. Jamiesou's Court of Charles the Second, with beau- 
tifully engraved Heads, do 

British Gallery, consisting of 
grent masters—all Tndia proots—fe 

Fiauman’s Tlastrations of Dante 

Cotman's A retour Aut 
plates, pul fut di2 2 

Engravings, consisting of 
hat Te key 

Coney'’s Architectural B 
folio, lndia proote 

Vnedited Antiquities of Athens, fulio 

Roman Triamphal Arches, &c., folio, calf 

Gems of Art, 4to. arabesque 

Conningham's Gallery of Pictores, 2 

Latty’s Welsh Scenery, royal 8vo 

‘ Hanoverian and Saxon Scenery, 

Scott's Border Antiquities, 2 vole 4to 
r Reux'’s Views of the 


ue Bindings, 


Great Brit 


5 vole 


21 engravings from the 
io, halt Torkey 

eblong tol 

juities of Normandy, 100] 
vols. folio, lndia proote 

7 prints, by Bartolurze, folio, 


nie 


uties of Continental Europe, | 


vols. royal Svo0 


tio. Turkey 
arnbesque 
vente and Le Churches in Great 
Britain 
Middeman’s Select Views in Great Britain, 410. 
sumont and Fletcher's Dramatic Works,?3 vols. dto, 


Mosse’« Select Greek and Roman Vaser 
Gothic Desi 


4tr 
nd silver emiths, dte, 
Furniture, 4to 

royal Bo, 


gus for gold 


Geli's Pompeiana, 2 vols numerous 
half Turkey 
Gallery of British Arti«te 
lilustiations of the Bible, e 
Turkey 
Bonyan'’s Pilgrim's Pre with 
plates from Martin, fv. calf, gilt 
Milton's Poetical Works, 2 vols 


splend 


plates, 
fio, Turkey 
sved oun wood, royal &vo, 


ress, Life of Southey, and 


8vo, (Mitford's) various 
I bindings 
Shak«peare’s Dramatic W 


tks, 7 vols. 8vo, Turkey, calf, 


il Works, from Pickering’s edition, 3 
Spencer's Poeticn!) Works, 5 volx. Ben, 
Chaucer's t 

tion) ealf gilt 
Spencer's W 

Various styles 
Ciray's Works 
Pope, 3 vols; 

vols; Dr 

beantifal Tarkey 
Batler’s Huditrae 
grrth’s Hiustrations 
Butler's Hudibras and other Poems, 2 
ken's edition, plates 
Mitford’ ece, Sve, calf—continaed by Davenport 
Dodaley's Ol Plays, 12 vole. @¢o, best edition, Half call 
Curiosities of Literature, I2me, calf—both series 
1 § vols. Rvo, calf gilt, Pickey'’s edit 
Walpole’s Reyal aud Noble Authors, 5 vols. v0, fine 
i) Turkey 

ms ot David, translated by Sir Philip Bydney 
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enal’ gilt 


mterbury Tales, 5 vols. @vo, (Pyrubrit's edi 


rha 18mo, calf gilt, and Turkey 


3 vole; 


yat, i 


a t Cowper 
vden, Sur ey W vol—all ir 
2 vols. Svo, Gray's Notes and Ho 


’ 


vols. t2mo. Ai 


5 vols 


Buswell’s Johason, 


Historie de Gil DY 1 evo, calf, wish numerous cn 


vl, from the designs of Gigeus, 


, roya 


Mo.iere All in fine French bindings. 
« Corneille 
rim’s of the Rhine, 

The Book of Gems 

Holy Bible, royal 4te, containing Apoerypha—full Tur 
hey, gilt edges, &c—best Clarendon press copy 

Great variety of Ostord and Cambridge Bibles, in fin 
binding, and different sizes 

Alen, a good on of Poeta, &c. in emalier sizes 
English letter, and One billet Papers; Wafers ; Sone 


royal 8vo. 
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TEACHER WANTED, 


GENTLEMAN, wel! qualified, is wanted to tnke charg: 
A of an Academy in ’ ! 

may be sure of $750 per annum. It is that be 
should be at the school seon after the fret of next month 
Address immediately S. W. B. Theological Seminary, Aw 
dover, Mase 7 Dec. 16 


WANTED, 


FAITHFUL and competent Teacher, to take charge © 
é an Academy. Apply at this Office. 4w. Dec. 2. 


established 





VOUTIVS COMPANION, 


Published Weekly, at the Office of the Boston Recorder, 
No. 11, Cornhill—Price One Dollar a year 

4ONTENTS OF NEXT WEEK'S NUMBER.—-The 
Hindoo Charm, (with a Pictare.) 
the Wall, Obituary of Margaret Aun. The Parisian «treet 
Sweeper. Anecdote of a British Saldier, Conjugal A ffec 
A Bon Lost through the influence of the Theatre 
Mory of Bethany Habit of Prayer in Children. Boston 
8.8% Uniern. Over Pather The Unsafe Bridge 
hnowy by ite Praite. © What is to become of my Seoul 
A Child's Iden of Thought. Woman's Confidence Intem 


perance. A Paradcx. To a City Pigeon. Dec. 16 


RecoMMENDATIONS® 
A genileman, who is now a Professor ia one of our Col 
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KINGSLEY’'s SOCIAL CHOIR«-VOL. 2. 
ers KER & BREWSTER have in press, and will soon 
/ insue, a Second Volume ot the Soc ia! Choir, by Gee 
Kingsley. The work will be Lound to match Vol. 1, and 
will be for sule about the 15th of December, at 47 Wash- 
ington street P Dec. 16 


KINGSLEY’S SOCIAL CHOLR..VOL, 1. 
METH Edition, Kingsley’s Social Choir, designed tor a 
Class Book or the Domestic Circle. Consisting of 
selections of Music, from the most distinguished authe *, 
among which are the names of Mozart, Hnndel, Haydn, 
Auber, Buicidieu, Rossini, Beethoven and Weber, with sev- 
eral pieces of music by the Editor, some of which are now 
published for the firat time. Most of the music hue been 
adapted to poetry never before used with music; many 
beautiful extracts have been made from Mrs. Iemana, T. 
Moore, Bishoy Heber, Dr. T. Gray and others. The whole 
arranged as Solos, Duetts, Trios, and Quartettes, with an 
accompaniment for the Piano Ferte. Published by 
CROCKER & BREWSTER, 417 Washington street. 
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President’s Message. 

[Concluded from the Fourth Page.) 
gratifying picture of the condition of the Post Office 
Department. Its reveuues for the year ending the 
Sith June last, were $3,393,455 19, showing an 
increase of revenue over that of the preceding year 
of $304.575 53, or more than 13 per cent. ‘The 
expenditures fur the same year were § 623 76, 
exhibiting a surplus of $642,531 43. The Depart- 
ment has been redeemed from embarrassment and 
debt, has accumulated a surplus exceeding half a 
million of dollars, has largely extended, and is pre- 
paring still further to extend, the mail service, and 
recommends a reduction of postages equal to about 
20 percent. SJtis practising upon the great prince.- 
ple, which should control every branch of our go- 
vernment, of renderiug the public the greatest good 
possible, with the least possible taxation to the 
people 

The sealo of postage suggested by the Postmaster 
General recommends itself, net only by the redue- 
tion it proposes, but by the simplicity of its ar 
rangment, its conformity with the Federal curren- 
cy, and the improvement it will introduce into the 
accounts of the Department and its agents 

Your particular attention is invited to the subject 
of mail contracts with railroad companies. The pre- 
sent laws, providing tor the making of contracts 
are based upon the presumption that competition 
among bidders will secure the service at a fair price 
But on most of the railroad lines, there is no com- 
petition in that kind of transportation, and adver- 
tising is therefore useless. No contract can now 
be made with them except such as shall be negoti- 
ated before the time of offering or afterwards, and 
the power of the Postmaster General to pay them 
high prices is »oractically without limitation. It 
would be a relief to him, and no doubt would con- 
duce tothe public interest, to prescribe, by law, 
some equitable basis upon which such contracts 
shall rest, and restrict him by a fixed rule of allow- 
ance. Undera liberal act of that sort he would un 
doubtedly be able to secure the services of most of 
the railroad companies, and the interest of the de 
partment would be thus advanced 

The correspondence between the people of the 
United States and the European nations, and par- 
ticularly with the British islands, has become very 
extentive, and requires the interposition of Con- 
gress to give it security. No obstacle 1s = 
to an interchange of mails between New York and 
Liverpool, or other forcign ports, as proposed by 
the Postmaster General ; on the contrary, it prom- 
ises, by the sccurity it will afford,to taciltiate com- 
mercial transactions, and give rise to an enlarged 
intercouse among the people of different nations, 
which cannot but have a happy effect. Through 
the city of New York most of the correspondence 
between the Canadas and Europe is now carried 
on, and urgent representations have been received 
from the head of the Provincial post office, asking 
the interposition of the United States to guard it 
from the accidents and losses to which it ia now 
subjected. Some legislation appears to be called 
for, as well by our own interest, as by comity to the 
adjoining British Provinces 

The expediency 0. providing a fire proof building 
for the important books and papers of the Post Of- 
fice Department, is worthy of consideration. In 
the present condition of our Treasury, it is neither 
necessary nor wise to leave essential public imter- 
ests exposed to so much danger, when they can se 
readily be made secure. ‘There are weighty con- 
siderations in the location of a new building forthe 
Dey artment, in favor of plac ing it near the other 
executive buildings 

The important subjects of a survey of the const, 
and the manufacture ofa standard of weights and 
measures for different custom houses, have beeu 
in progress for some years, under the general di- 
rection of the Executive, and the immediate supec- 
intendence of a gentleman possessing high seienti- 
fic utlainments. Atthe last session of Congress, 
the making of a set of weights and measures fur 
each State im the Union was added to the others by 
a joint resolution 

The care and correspondence as to all these 
subjects, have devolved on the ‘Treasury Depart- 
ment during the lust year. A special report from 
the Sveretary of the Treasury will soon be com- 
municated to Congreas, which will show what has 
been accomplishe dasto the whele, the number 
and the compensation of the persons now employ. 
ed in these duties, and the progress expected to 
be made during the ensuing year, witha cepy of 
the various correspondence decmed necessary to 
throw light on the subjects which seem to require 
additienal legislation. Claims have been made 
fur retrospective allowances in behalf of the su- 
perintendent and some of his assistants, which I 
did not feel justified in granting. Other claims have 
been made lor large increases in compensation, 
which, under all the circumstances of the several 
cases, | declined making without the express sanc- 
tion of Congress. In order to obtain that sanction, 
the subjeet was at the last session, on my sugges- 
tion, and by request of the immediate superimten- 
dent, submitted by the Treasury Department to the 
Committee of Commerce of the House of Repre- 
But no legislative action having taken 
place, the early attention of Congress is now invit- 
ed to the enactment of some xpress and detailed 
provisions in relation to the various el 
for tho past, and tothe compensation and 
ance deemed proper for the future 

Itis further respectfully recommended, that such 
he ing the inconvenience of attention to these du- 
ties by the Chief Magistrate, and the great 
pressure of business ov the Treasury Department, 
he gone ral sup rvision of the coast survey, and the 
completion of the and mensures, if the 
works are kept united, should be de volved on a 
board of officers, organized especially for that pur- 
nose, or onthe Navy Board, attached to the Navy 
Department : 

All my experience and reflections confirm the 
conviction | have so often exprease d to Congre Bs, 
in’ favor of an of the Cunstitution, 
which will prevent,in any event, the election of 
the President and Vice President of the United 
States devolving on the House of Representatives 

nd the Senate and I the refore be £ leave again to 
sulicit your attention to the subject There were 
various other suggestions in the last annua!message, 

ot acted on, parti ularly that relating to the want 
of uniformity in the laws of the District of Colum 
bia, that are deemed worthy of your favorable con 
sideration ‘ ; 

Before concluding this paper, Ithink it due to 
the various Executive Depariments, to bear testi 
mony to their prosperous condition, and te the abil 
ity and integrity with which they have been con 
ducted thas been my aim to enforce in all ot 
them a vigilant and faithful discharge of the public 
business, and it is gratifying to me to believe, that 

here is no just cause of complaint from any quar- 
ter, atthe manner in which they have fulfilled the 
vbjects of their creation 

I having now finished the observatrons deemed 
proper on this, the Peshall have of 
communicating with the two Ilouses of Congress 
at their meeting, I cannot omit an of 
the gratitude which is due to the great body of my 
fellow citizeas, in whose partiality and indulgence 


io 
Lhave found encouragement and support in the 
many diflic 


sentatives 


made 
allow 


ats 


such 


weights 


amendment 


last oecasion 


eX pression 


ult and trying scenes through which it 
has been my lot to pass during my public career. 
Though deeply nsible that my exertions have not 
been crowned witha success corre sponding to the 
degreetof favor bestowed on me, fam sure they 
will be considered as laving been directed by an 
to promote the good of my country; 
andi am consoled by the persuasion, that whatev- 
er errors have Leen committed will find a correc. 
tive in the patriotism and intelligence of those who 
wil succeed ine All that has occurred during my 
iduinistration is calculated to inspire me with in- 
creased confidence ia the stability of our instite- 


earnest desire 
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The enemy had | 
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egate increase, compared with the 
preceding year, of $35,423, and an amount exceeding 
the average of the last three years by $5,829,150. 
The Surplus Revenue.—The recommendations of 
the last Annual Report are renewed, and reductions 
suggested of duties on raw materials of foreign origin 
used in some of our important manufactures, and next 
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riend Society, in the Rew. Mr. Ide’s Meetinghouse, 
eral street.) Services ta commence at half p ro 
clock;—afier which » collection will be tikea im aid of its 
— dollar a year—it affords a constant interesting f cts, I shall not cease 
} 
and profitable reading for Children—and ite crowning ex 
celience ts, that it doce not grow old, cease to impart ples- 
| sure, and fall into negiect after a few days, (a9 is the case 


; ion oe eaan of | with most Children’s Books;) bat it ceterne fre-h ane) 
g Week through the Yra 
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sen _ wee ‘ ho ¢ i various kinds of stanzas. 
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men, to inculcate among U x 
h will differ more or = : a licu ties which they do not per. 
pepe ‘ors pe * suthejently skilled in verse to 
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tions, andshould I be spared to enter upon that re- 
tirement which is so suitable to my age and infirm 
health. and so much desired by me in other res 
to invoke that benificent 
jeing to whose Providence we are already so sig- 
nally indebted forthe continuance of his blessings 
on our beloved country 


hoo swamp. 

We march up in the morning with the Indians and 
250 Regular troops, to scour the Wahoo swamp. | 
‘The Tennessee Brigade go up on the Fast side of the 
river, and unite with us at Wahoo swamp. 

Gen. Read is in camp. He was unfortunate with 
his steamboat. It was snagged and obliged wo be} 
abandoned by him low down , 


leges, ashe, “ What more acceptable or usetul New Year's 
s cheap 
ut to write in rhyme, and ‘ , 


‘* Verse, thinking it easier, may 


Present than the Youtn'’s Comeastos? It one 
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The New Charch built by and for the accommodation of 
the North Congregational Society in New Bicdford, will be 
dedicated to Almighty God, ae a house of prayer and wor- 
ship, the 2@4 of the present month 
ati oelork A.M. Bermon by the 
lle ' Coun 


ANDREW JACKSON 
nd in general, af} ductious s of comfort and necessity for the people bright with ever al Washington, Dec ©, V=% 
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itis a source of 
te 


Addressing to you the last 
sent to the Congress of the United States 
the most heartfelt satisfaction to be able 
you on the high state of prosperity whieh our belove 
try has attained ; with no canses at home of abroad to lessen 
the confidence with which we look to the future for co itinu- 
ing proofs of the e apacity of our free institutions to prodcut 
all the fruits of good government, the gener nl cor 
affairs may well excite our national price 

I cannot avoid cougratulating you and my 
larly, on the success of the e ’ tari “ a syn 
tration, by the Executive ¢ ; . 
the sincere, constant and care ire of tear Suk at 
maintain peace, and to ¢ stablish cordi al re ts ee bed re 
foreign powers. ur gratitu le ia due to the ° uprem Ls al ° 
of the Universe, and [ invite you to anite Wt h me in offering 
to Him fervent supplications, that bis provident? 1} care may 
ever be extended to those who follow us, enabling the - to 
avoid the dangers and the horrors of war, consistently wit ' a 
just and indispe neable regard to the rights and honer of our 
country. But, although the present state of our foreign al 
faira, standing, without important change, &s they did when 
you separated in July last, is flattering in the extreme, 
gret to say, that many questions of an it terest 
at issue with other powers, are yet anadjuste a. 

prominent to these is that ofthe Northeastern 

With an undiminished contidence in the sincere desire of his 
Britanie Majesty’s Goverument to adjust that question, Lam 
not yet in possession of the precise grounds upoo which it 
sa satisfactory ad 
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The claims of our citizens on Portugal are admitte 
juat, bat provisions for the payment of them bas be 
tunately delayed by frequent political changes in that k 
dom. 
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You will perceive, from the Report of the Seere 
Treasury, that the financial means of the 
to keeg with ite it all 
The receipts into the Treasury during the : ye 
Amount to about £47,691 898 ; the fron ' 
mated at 22,523,151; n lands at « t 
and the residuc from miscellaneous sources. ‘The 
tures for al! objects daring the 
ceed #22,000,000, which will leave a bala 
for public purposes, on the first day of January next 
#41723, ri with the exception of five 
will be transferred to the several States, in aceorta 
the provisions of the actr lating the deposits of the 
lic moncy 
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nt tomeet these outstanding and future appropriat 
» may he soon a necessity to use & portion the f 
d with the 
The € ices apprehended, when the deposit 
the tast received a reluctant approva 
measureably realized. Though an act merely 
it of the surplus moneys of th nited States 
Trenauries, tor safe keeping, until they 
the service of the General Government, 
sively spoken of as anact to give the money to the 
Btates, and they have been advised to use it asa 
out re to the means of refundi en 
Buch a suggestion has doubtless bee 
consideration of the obligation of the d posit 
Out a proper attention to the varions principles and inte 
which are affected by it. Ities manifest that the 
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keeping of application of the public money 
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ently of the violation of public faith and 
wheih are involved in the suggestion, wh 
erance to the terms of the present dey act, it ix be 
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against the adoption of any measure rece ising 
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The experience of other nations admonished us to 
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that we have congratulated each other upon the 
ance of this evil, if we do net guard against the « 
one of promoting the ulation of 
revenue. No political maxim is better established the 
Which tells us that an improvident expenditure of mor 
the parent of prodfigacy, and that ne people can hoy 
Petuate their liberties wh in a policy 
taxes them for objects not necessery te the legitinatea 
Wants of their Government Flattering as is the cx 
of our country atthe preseat periud, because of ite une 
pled advance in all the steps of social and political 
m not be disguised that there is a lurk 
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necessary to prevent the evils which it wasforseen | 
the bank itself would endeavor to create, ina final \ | 
struggle to procure a renewal ef its churter. a | 
may be thus, too, in some degree, W ith the further | 
s'eps which may be taken to prevent the excessive | 
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although their wages are nominally the same, or 
even somewhat higher, they are greatly re duced in 
fact by the rapid increase of a spurious currency, 
which, as it appears to make money abound, they 
are at first inclined to considera blessing. It is 
not so with the speculator, by whom this operation 
is better understood, and is made to contribute to 
his advantage. It is not until the prices of the 
necessaries of life become so dear that the laboring 
classes cannot supply their wants out of their wa- 
ges. and the way ise, and gradually reach a just- 
ly proportioned rate to that of the products ol their 
labor 
When thus by the depreciation in consequence 
of the quantity of paper in circulation, wages as 
well as prices become exorbitant, it is soon found 
that the whole effect of the adulteration is a tariff 
on our home industry for the benefit of the coun- 
tries where gold and silver erreulate and maintain 
uniformity and moderation in prices. It is then 
perceived that the enkancement of the price of land 
and Jabor produces a corresponding increase in the 
price of products, until these produets do not sus- 
tain a competition with similar ones in other coun- 
tries: and thus both manufactured and agricultural 
productions cease to bear exportation from the 
country of the spurious currency, because they 
cannot be sold for cost. This is the process by 
which specie is banished by the paper of the Banks. 
Their vaults are soon exhausted to pay for foreign 
commodities; the next step is stoppage of specie 
a total degradation of paper as a curren- 
ey n in prices; the ruin of debt 
ors, and the accumulation of property in the hands 
sand cautions capitalists. measures as are within the power ofthe Executive, 
sin view of these evils, together with the | have been taken to ascertain the of the 
»wer wielded by the Bank of the | stoc k,aud procure the payment as ¢ arly as possi- 
United States, and its repugnance to our institu- | ble 
tions. that l was induced to exert the power con- Phe conduct and present condition of that it 
ferred upon me by the American people,to prevent and the great amount of eapital vest d in it by the 
the continuance of that institution But, although | United $ your careful attention, Hts 
various dangers to our republican institutions have | charter expire don the [kd day of Morch last, and it Ci 
been obviated by the failure of that bank to extort | has now no power but that given in the Qist see- 
from the Government a renewal of its charter, it is | tion, “to use the corporate n style, and capaci 
obvious that little has been accomplishe d, except a | ty for the purpose of suits for tl final 
ary change in pu and liquidat my of the ounts of 
intry the sound currency provided for tion, and for the e: Idi itionofther 
in the ¢ In the of several of the | ¢ real, persona! , but net for any 
States pr ! ill other purpose, or any other manner whats 
and the au of Congress at the } nor for a period exceeding two after the 
ist session forbidding their reee ption or payment | pirat Lterm of mmeorporatior 
on public account, the true p jliey of the country tefore the nof the charter, j 
holders of the bank obtained an act of Incorpor | 


has been advanced, and a larger portion of the pre- 
in our circulating medium. | tion from the Legisiature of Penney Ivania, exclu- 
These measures will probably be followed up, in ding only the United States. Instead of preees d- 
due time. by the enactment of State laws banishing | ing to wind up their concerns, and pay ever te the 
from cirenlation bank notes of still higher denomi- | United States the amount due on of the 
nations, and the object may be materially promote d | stock held by them, the preside ntand directors of | 
by further acts of Congress, forbidding the emp! w- | the old bank appear to have transte rred the books, 
as fiseal ol to } papers, and most or all of it 
notes of | und throw im- | property to this new corporation, which enterce 
pediments in the way of the cat ulation of gold and | uj uation of the old concern 
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known to 
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issue of other bank paper, but tt is to be hoped that st 
nothing will now detain the Federal and State au- 
thorities fromthe firm und vigorous perlormance 
of their duties to themselves and to the peeple in 
this respect. | 
In reducing the revenue to the wants of the | t 
Government, your particular attention 1s invite d t 
to those articles which constitute necessaries of 
life. ‘The duty on salt was Inid as a war tax, and | 
was no doubt continued to assist in providing for 
the payment of the war debt There is no article { 
the release of which from taxation, would be felt | 
so generally and sv beneficently. ‘To this may be | 
ad:ted all kinds of fuel and provisions. Justice and | 
benevolence unite in favor of releasing the poor of | 
our cities from burdens which are not necessary to 
the support of our Government, and tend only to 
increase the wants of the destitute. h 
It will be scen by the report of the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury, and the ace 2m pany Ing documents, 
thatthe Bank of the United 
payment on account of the stock held by the Gov- 
ernmentin thet institution, although urge dl to poy 
any portion whieh might its convenience, and 
thatit has given no information when payment 
may be expected Nor, although repeatedly re- 
quested, has it furnished the information In re la- 
tion to its conditron, which Congress authorised the 
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Dr. Codman’s 
the Rev. § 
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